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a statement of policy... 


The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 


and 


The Carnegie Corporation 


an Important New Series: 


CARNEGIE SERIES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Charged to Explore the most significant 


problems of American Education. 


The first volumes: 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY by Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard University and former Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. Now Available. 


AUTONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES: The Challenge of Coordi- 


nation by Lyman A. Glenny, Associate Professor of Government, Sacra- 


mento State College. Now Available. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: A Study 
of University-College Programs in Business Administration by Dr. Frank C. 
Pierson, Director, Survey of Business Education, Swarthmore College. 


In Press. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


DOWNTREND IN AGRICULTURE 


Trends in major occupational fields: U. S. Department of 
Labor gives following long-term picture of employment trends in 
major occupational groups: For every 100 workers in following 
fields in labor force in 1955, we shall need in 1965— 


Professional and technical workers 137 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 122 
Clerical and sales workers 127 
Skilled craftsmen 124 
Semi-skilled operatives 122 
Service workers 113 
Unskilled laborers 97 
Farmers 85 


Need for farm workers: It is estimated by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture that need for farmers and farm workers will decline 
by about 15 per cent between 1955 and 1965. It is projected that 
less than 4 per cent of total labor force in 1975 will be farm 
owners and managers, and fewer than 2 per cent will be farm 
laborers. This trend is result of continuing decrease in numbers 
of farms, coupled with growth of technology and consequent mech— 
anization of large segments of agriculture making possible in- 
creases in production with less labor. At same time there has 
been increase in size of farms, as well as in amount of capital 
investment needed to establish and maintain a successful operation 
able to meet competition for land, capital, and other resources. 

Opportunities for rural youth: On basis of population data 
concerning births, survival rates, and number of farms available, 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 65 per cent of boys and 
girls now living on farms would be wise to look outside of farming 
for successful careers. Considering the 1.3 million farms with 
gross annual market sales of $5,000 and over, only about 10 to 15 
per cent of rural young people can realistically anticipate oppor- 
tunities on such farms. To take advantage of such opportunities 
they must have necessary training, skill, and capital. Of the 3.5 
million farms with annual market sales of less than $5,000, there 
may be many young people who choose to remain in agriculture either 
because they are unaware of alternatives or do not have necessary 
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training for non-agricultural occupations. Then again some of 
these young people may value farming as way of life. 

Help to rural youth: Federal Extension Service of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has published pamphlet entitled "Helping 
Rural Youth Choose Careers." You can get it for 5 cents from 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


CAREER PATTERNS OF FORMER APPRENTICES 


Apprenticeship study: To obtain information on role of ap- 
prenticeship in preparing workers for careers in industry, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training of U. S. Department of Labor con- 
ducted study of sample of former apprentices who completed ap-— 
prenticeship in 1950. Usable questionnaires were returned by 3,278 
respondents (54 per cent of sample). 

Attachment to trades: Six years after completing training, 
85 per cent were working in trades for which they completed their 
apprenticeship, 4 per cent in closely related trades, and 4 per 
cent in other apprenticeable trades. Only 7 per cent shifted to 
occupations outside skilled trades. Workers who left skilled 
trades were employed in variety of professional, service, and 
other types of occupations. Only a few were employed in semi- 
skilled or unskilled work. 

Shifts by occupation: Former apprentices in metalworking 
trades showed greater tendency to move to closely related trades 
than was case in other occupational groups. About 13 per cent of 
those apprenticed in metalworking occupations moved to related 
trades, compared to only 1 per cent in building trades. This was 
due primarily to similarity of skills required in various metal- 
working trades. 

Shifts by employer: Nearly half of respondents had worked 
for only one employer since completing apprenticeship. In most 
instances former apprentices were currently employed by same em- 
ployer under whom they served all or part of their apprentice- 
ships. 

Unemployment: Virtually all former apprentices were employed 
at time study was conducted in 1956. Relatively few (1.6 per 
cent) were unemployed and available for work. Incidence and ex- 
tent of unemployment was far heavier among former construction 
trade apprentices than among those in other trades. 

Getting started: Nearly half of respondents indicated they 
were advised by parents or close relatives to become apprentices. 
About one-fourth reported employers gave them advice that influ- 
enced their decision. Other important sources of information were 
vocational counselors, teachers, and union officials. More than 
three-fifths obtained jobs primarily by applying directly to em- 
ployers. Fifteen per cent were employed as apprentices by apply- 
ing to the union, and 9 per cent through joint apprenticeship 
committees. 
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CREATING A CLIMATE 
FOR ACCEPTING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


HAS authorized the expendi- 
ture of some $60,000,000 during the 
next four years for the development and ex- 
pansion of guidance services in schools 
across the nation. Additional funds have 
been designated for the improvement of 
the training of the guidance workers in 
these schools. Thus, through the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, the Federal 
Goverment hopes to stimulate more effec- 
tive guidance of our nation’s youth. 

While the major purpose of the act seems 
to be the identification of gifted young 
people so that they may be helped to use 
their talents more adequately, the end re- 
sult is likely to be the better guidance of all 
children. In this way, the nation stands to 
gain from the development of its most 
precious natural resource, human talent. 

The training of guidance specialists and 
the organization of school guidance serv- 
ices, however, cannot alone produce effec- 
tive guidance services. To be sure, the 
funds to be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment can help to improve the training 
of school guidance workers and can help 
schools develop testing, counseling, or edu- 
cational-vocational information — services. 
While programs such as these can contrib- 
ute to the guidance of youth, they cannot 
be expected to achieve the desired goals un- 
less two major conditions are met. 

The two conditions necessary for effective 
guidance are these: First, there must be 
substantial agreement among the members 
of the community on the major purpose of 
the guidance program. Second, the pro- 
gram must enlist the active participation of 
all persons who have responsible roles to 
play in the guidance process. 


Henry Werrz is Director of the Bureau of Test- 
ing and Guidance, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 
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The Goal of Guidance 


In our society, the purpose and goals of 
guidance, as with any other aspect of the 
educational process, must derive from the 
purposes and goals of democracy. A demo- 
cratic society requires an enlightened cit- 
izenry capable of making self-directed, ra- 
tional decisions. 

The learning experiences provided 
through the instructional program of the 
school, added to the infinite variety of ex- 
periences the child has outside the school, 
furnishes the body of information and skills 
upon which rational decisions can be based. 
The fact that the informational foundation 
for rational decision making is present, 
however, is no guarantee that rational de- 
cisions will be made. The individual re- 
quires both training and experience in 
making increasingly complex decisions be- 
fore he can achieve sufficient skill and con- 
fidence to make the self-directed decisions 
essential to the creative development of a 
democratic society. Guidance in its broad- 
est context can provide the training and ex- 
perience which will help the child gain this 
skill. 

Thus, we see that the central purpose of 
guidance in a democratic society is to pro- 
vide the opportunity for a child to acquire 
skills in making self-directed rational deci- 
sions. Guidance programs which focus 
upon testing as a means of identifying stu- 
dents capable of pursuing this or that ca- 
reer, or which center their attention upon 
remedial instruction for the educationally 
handicapped, or which are concerned 
mainly with providing educational and vo- 
cational information through occupations 
courses, career conferences, special library 
collections, and vocational counseling, all 
make some contribution to guidance serv- 
ices, to be sure. Unless, however, each of 
these services is directed consciously and 
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purposefully toward aiding the child to 
achieve skill in self-directed decision mak- 
ing, the results may scarcely be worth the 
expenditure of time, funds, and effort. 


Acceptance of the Goals 


The ways in which the present National 
Defense Education Act is being interpreted 
in some quarters suggest that this central 
purpose of guidance may become obscured 
in the process of developing specialized 
guidance services. If the schools center 
their efforts upon the identification of 
gifted children and attempt to “guide” 
them into those careers essential to national 
defense (science, technology, language arts, 
and the like), the nation may, in the long 
run, impair the major source of its own se- 
curity, the ability of its citizens to make 
self-directed decisions. The youth who is 
channeled into science or language study 
or engineering because he is “best-suited” 
to this has been robbed of a chance to learn 
how this major life decision was made. He 
may be successful, he may be well adjusted, 
he may even be happy, but he has not 
learned the sense of responsibility which 
comes from making decisions and accepting 
the consequences of that choice. 

To be sure, well-trained, professional 
guidance workers are not likely to take so 
authoritarian a stand as suggested above. 
But the guidance and administrative serv- 
ices of most schools are staffed not by well- 
trained, professional workers, but by well- 
intentioned amateurs who may easily be 
carried away by their own zeal to do “what 
is best” for the youth of the nation. It is 
these well-intentioned amateurs among 
teachers, administrators, and guidance 
workers who need to understand and accept 
the central purpose of guidance as training 
in self-directed, rational decision making. 
But these are not the only people who 
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need to understand and accept this purpose 
of guidance. To be sure, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and guidance workers seem to be 
the persons most directly concerned with 
the guidance of youth. On the surface, 
they are. They do provide the technical 
and professional services which facilitate 
guidance. Their roles, however responsible 
they may be, are secondary to the guidance 
role of the young person himself, and the 
role of his parents. The student and his 
parents must be helped to understand and 
accept the central purpose of guidance be- 
fore guidance can be expected to serve any 
very useful purpose in a community. 

If substantial agreement of the purpose 
of guidance can be found or developed 
among students, their parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and guidance workers, then 
we can expect that the funds to be supplied 
by the Federal Government can, through the 
efforts of the total educational community, 
achieve some measure of success in our na- 
tional defense picture. 


Participation in the Guidance Process 


But it is an essential condition of a suc- 
cessful guidance program that it enlist the 
active participation of all members of the 
community who have a responsible role to 
play in the guidance process. Some better 
understanding of responsibility for guidance 
can be secured by examining briefly the de- 
cision-making process and~the way this 
process is related to the growth and develop- 
ment of the child. 

Decisions are always made within some 
social context. The kind of school an indi- 
vidual chooses to attend, the amount of ac- 
ademic effort he elects to expend on his 
studies, the career he decides to enter, the 
friends he chooses to spend his time with, 
the adjustive techniques he selects in meet- 
ing new problems, all are dependent upon 
the society in which he lives. Only a hermit 
is free to decide as he will without regard to 
the impact of his decisions upon his fellow 
human beings, and even the hermit is 
limited in his decisions by his physical and 
psychological environment. 

Society sets certain limits upon decisions 
beyond which the individual may not go. 
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It gives its approval to some decisions and 
disapproves others. The individual's tal- 
ents and drives interacting with his phys- 
ical, psychological, and social environment 
will determine the consequences of his de- 
cisions. Society then plays the major role 
in determining what decisions an individ- 
ual will make and in setting a value on each 
decision. 

How does an individual learn to interact 
with society in such a way as to secure re- 
warding consequences for his decisions? 
He does this by being involved in in- 
creasingly complex relationships with his 
social environment. 

An individual's earliest and most endur- 
ing social interactions are encountered in 
the family complex. It is in the family sit- 
uation that the individual has his first op- 
portunities to make decisions. The way he 
makes these first decisions will influence 
markedly all his subsequent choices. 

If the parents encourage the child's first 
feeble attempts to choose between mashed 
carrots and ice cream and permit him to 
take the consequences of his choice even if 
this involves his being mildly ill, and if they 
make clear to him the relationship between 
the choice and the consequences, in fact, if 
they bring home to him the consequences of 
stepping beyond the limits set by his en- 
vironment, such a child is likely to grow into 
a self-directed, rational, decisive adult, 
willing and able to accept responsibility for 
his decisions. If, however, the parents 
make all the decisions for the “child’s own 
good” or if they resignedly “let him have 
his own way” only to be forced to save him 
from the disastrous consequences of his 
whimsical choices without relating the con- 
sequences to the choices, such a child is 
likely to grow into an irresponsible, insecure 
adult dependent, at best, upon his wife and 
friends or, at worst, upon his psychiatrist. 

From the outset, then, parents have a ma- 
jor responsibility for guiding their children 
toward acquiring skill in making self- 
directed rational decisions. Nor can the 
parent relinquish this role, turning it over to 
the teacher or guidance counselor when the 
child enters school. The parent can only 
enlist the specialized and expert help of 
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school personnel in providing increasingly 
more complex data upon which to base in- 
creasingly complex decisions. 

The parent relinquishes the central 
guidance role only as soon as the child has 
achieved sufficient maturity to make his 
own rational decisions. Then the central 
role falls to the youth himself. As he ma- 
tures, the youth learns to select those 
sources of guidance which are most likely to 
aid him along the road of self-direction and 
independence. 

But does the school and its personnel fit 
into this picture? Of course they do! 
Their roles, however, are secondary and 
supportive. 

Teachers can make a major contribution 
to the guidance function of the school by in- 
dividualizing instruction to meet the special 
guidance needs of children temporarily in 
their care. Through individualizing in- 
struction, the teacher can furnish opportun- 
ities for each child to develop his skill in self- 
directed rational decision making. Sim- 
ilarly, members of the administrative staff 
can contribute to guidance by insuring that 
adequate time, facilities, personnel, and 
funds are available and by interpreting the 
school’s guidance services to the community. 

Finally, the school guidance worker has a 
responsible role in achieving the purposes 
of guidance. The trained guidance special- 
ist is the planner, the organizer, the con- 
sultant on special problems, the technician. 
But he cannot assume the sole or even the 
central responsibility for the achievement 
of the goals of guidance. He can only co- 
ordinate the efforts of others and direct 
them toward those goals. 

The achievement of the goals of guidance 
then requires the active participation by all 
members of the community who have re- 
sponsible roles to play in the guidance proc- 
ess. Parents and students are most in- 
timately involved in the process. School 
personnel, especially the guidance workers, 
supply the necessary technical competence. 

A medical analogy may help to emphasize 
the point here. The doctor can diagnose 
and prescribe (technical skills), but he can- 
not cure the patient. The patient himself, 
or his parents, must carry out the recom- 
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mendations to achieve and maintain good 
health (the application of techniques). 


Creating a Favorable Climate 


While the goal of guidance discussed here 
may be accepted readily by many if not most 
guidance specialists, it is likely that many 
school administrators, teachers, parents, 
and students will find such a goal difficult 
to understand and hence difficult to accept. 
One need not have too fertile an imagina- 
tion to anticipate that many school admin- 
istrators would be horrified at the thought 
of a school full of students running around 
making self-directed decisions. One can 
hear a chorus of teachers saying, “Rational 
decisions depend upon facts. Facts are what 
I'm here to teach them. Let them make 
their decisions when they're fully informed 
. . When they're out of school!” 

And there will be parents who feel that 
“Mother knows best.” They will make 
every major decision for the child, secure in 
the knowledge that all will turn out well. 
Other parents will hold to the view that 
“You're only young once.” These will 
want their children to have their own way. 
Such parents will act only to protect their 
young from the harsh realities of the con- 
sequences of their decisions. Still other 
parents will feel that their guidance job is 
done when their children enter school. 
“Let the teachers take over,” they say. 
“That's what they're paid for. I’m too 
busy with housework, or my job, or my 
bridge club, or church work, or community 
service!” 

Students, too, may resist the notion of 
learning to make responsible decisions. 
To be sure, they are eager to achieve inde- 
pendence, but they seek independence with 
security. When they learn that independent 
decision making encompasses accepting the 
full responsibility for the consequences, 
they are frequently loath to take the neces- 
sary step toward maturity. 

Some educational workers, and some 
guidance technicians are among them, fail 
to appreciate the central purpose of 
guidance while enthusiastically participat- 
ing in some peripheral guidance service. 
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The measurements enthusiast develops test- 
ing programs while test scores pile up on 
dusty records. The vocational information 
specialist fills library file drawers with edu- 
cational and occupational pamphlets. Ca- 
reer conferences are held while students who 
can, sneak out for a coke. Courses in oc- 
cupations, or life adjustment problems, or 
sociology are taught so that those who can’t 
master Latin or algebra can find something 
“useful” to do. Students are interviewed 
and advised (counselled?) on all manner of 
real and fabricated problems. But none 
of these services contributes much to the 
central purpose of helping young people 
become maturely self-directing. 

With some students, parents, and educa- 
tors holding these views, it is unlikely that 
guidance of the sort we are concerned with 
here will find a very healthy climate in 
which to grow. Regardless of the size of 
the federal appropriations for guidance serv- 
ices or the vigor with which they are spent, 
the guidance services which emerge will fail 
to achieve their purpose unless there is 
first developed a climate of acceptance for 
this purpose. 

How may such a climate of acceptance be 
created? Three types of activities suggest 
themselves as most likely to contribute to 
the creation of such a climate. First, work 
with the students and parents who under- 
stand and accept the purposes of guidance 
and are willing to participate actively in 
the guidance process. Second, inaugurate 
a program of continuing community educa- 
tion for parents, students, teachers, and 
administrators which will explain the pur- 
poses and methods of the guidance services. 
And, finally, provide for the active partici- 
pation of all who show a developing inter- 
est in the program. 

These steps assume that there is in the 


school or community some enlightened 


leadership. This of course is a primary 
prerequisite. Communities lacking such 


leadership will find it profitable to desig- 
nate some capable and interested teacher 
and support him for a year or two in some 
university where a top-flight program in 
counseling psychology available. 
Through such training he can secure the 
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technical skill necessary to assume leader- 
ship of a guidance program. 

If such leadership is available, the steps 
can be taken. By working with parents and 
students who understand the purposes of 
the program, there is the greatest likelihood 
of producing favorable results. ‘Testing, 
counseling, program planning, parent-coun- 
selor conferences, and other guidance serv- 
ices can be provided for these people first 
on a voluntary basis. The cliche applies in 
this instance, “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess." As these people begin to assume 
more mature decision-making roles in the 
school and community, other parents and 
students will seek the services for them- 
selves. As these services meet real individ- 
ual and community needs, others will de- 
mand them. 

Having demonstrated, usually in a small 
way, that guidance directed toward devel- 
oping independent decision making has 
some real value, the school is ready to em- 
bark on a community educational program 
to spread the news of this fact. A single 
parent-teachers meeting will not serve this 
purpose. What is required is a series of 
smaller meetings in which groups of parents, 
teachers, and students can get together and 
express their doubts and their fears, where 
they can raise questions and secure, from 
the group, individual answers, not broad 
and beautiful generalizations. Such group 
meetings will require careful planning and 
much time. One approach which might be 
worth exploring would be to divide each 
homeroom group (of say 30 students) into 


~The Education and Training Board of the 
American Psychological Association periodically 
publishes a list of such programs. 


four such groups (of seven or eight). 
These students and their parents could 
meet with the teacher once a month over a 
period of a year to discuss problems of 
guidance. Thus the teacher would be meet- 
ing with a group once a week. 

This would require preparation in which 
the guidance supervisor first met with the 
teachers over a period of time to explain 
the ways in which guidance can contribute 
to the effectiveness of their instructional 
program. These teachers could then pro- 
vide more enlightened leadership to the 
parent-student discussion groups while, at 
the same time, making more effective use of 
the guidance services in their teaching. 

Out of these preliminary discussion 
groups, designed to orient parents and stu 
dents to the purposes and methods ol 
guidance, there could be developed a series 
of voluntary study groups. These might 
revolve about such specialized topics as 
child care, mental hygiene, career planning, 
health and diet, child growth and develop- 
ment, and the like for parents; and educa- 
tional and career planning, how to study, 
teen-age problems, social skills, and the like 
for students. These would be voluntary 
study groups carrying no academic credit. 
They would, of course, be concerned to some 
extent with general principles, but they 
would emphasize applications to the im- 
mediate problems faced by parents and stu- 
dents. Thus, the parents and students 
would become involved as active, respon- 
sible participants in the guidance process. 

In these ways can a climate for accepting 
guidance services be created. In such a cli- 
mate, the services, which are to be stim- 
ulated by the National Defense Education 
Act, can be expected to develop and thrive. 
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AC INCREASED number of colleges and 
universities are initiating, develop- 
ing, and expanding programs to train coun- 
selors to meet the increasing demands of 
schools, social agencies, and industrial 
organizations. Courses of instruction in 
many phases of guidance work have been 
developed to train counselors, especially 
school counselors. Provisions of Title V, 
Part B, of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 are giving impetus to the devel- 
opment of counselor-training programs in 
many colleges and universities. Federal 
aid is encouraging many secondary schools 
to develop more adequate guidance pro- 
grams which are increasing greatly the de- 
mand for trained school counselors. As a 
result, many celleges and universities are 
improving and expanding their counselor- 
training programs. 

An important area of a counselor-train- 
ing program which needs careful consider- 
ation is supervised experience. Another 
important consideration should be coun- 
selor selection. What part does practical 
supervised experience have in our coun- 
selor training programs? What is being 
done in the selection of counselor trainees? 
To answer these questions, a questionnaire 
was devised and mailed to all colleges and 
universities listed as having a counselor- 
training program. Two hundred seventy 
questionnaires were mailed and 170 replies 
were at hand when tabulations were made. 
Some replies pertaining to certain items 
were discarded due to errors in interpreta- 
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tion. This probably was due to imperfec- 
tions within the questionnaire. An ab- 
sence of general agreement among profes- 
sional persons concerning the meaning of 
certain terms also was a limitation of the 
study. 

Supervised practice was defined as the ex- 
perience of the trainee in the role of coun- 
selor under the direction of university or 
training school faculty or some other quali- 
fied functionary. Internship was defined as 
actual on-the-job experience as a counselor 
for a definite and reasonable period of time 
under supervision in an agency which pro- 
vides counseling service of recognized 
quality. 

Only guidance counselor training pro 
grams of American colleges and universities 
were included in this survey, and only cur- 
rent practices were surveyed. Names of 
guidance counselor training personnel were 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, Revised September, 1957, titled, 
“Directory of Counselor Trainers,” and 
from responding state directors of guidance 
who helped bring up to date the listing 
from the U. S. Office of Education directory. 

Forty-one of the 170 respondents indi- 
cated that they have no program leading to 
a master’s degree with a major in guidance. 
This study is based upon the replies of the 
remaining 129 respondents who indicated 
that they do have a program leading to a 
master’s degree with a major in guidance. 
Of the 129 schools, 21, or 16 per cent, indi- 
cated that they have no supervised practice 
or internship. These schools reported a 
total of approximately 204 students who 
graduate each year as guidance majors. 

Of the 129 schools, 68, or 53 per cent, re- 
ported having a program with supervised 
practice but no internship. These schools 
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reported approximately 760 students who 
graduate each year as guidance majors. 
Only one school involving about two stu- 
dents each year reported having a program 
with internship only and no supervised 
practice. 

Of the 129 schools, 39, or 30 per cent, re- 
ported having both supervised practice 
and internship. These schools graduate ap- 
proximately 600 students each year as 
guidance majors. 

The time spent on supervised practice at 
the various schools ranges from 3 to 350 
hours with the average time being 98 hours. 
The time spent in internship ranges from 
five per cent of the school day for three 
months to 50 per cent of the school day for 
nine months with the average internship 
being equivalent to approximately 203 clock 
hours. 

Who supervises the guidance experience? 
According to the replies, the college or uni- 
versity professor does most of the supervis- 
ing. The professor supervises the guidance 
experiences in 65 per cent of the schools 
while such supervision is done by high 
school guidance directors or counselors in 
24 per cent of the schools. Among the 
schools having both supervised practice and 
internship, 56 per cent utilize the professor 
and 32 per cent utilize the high school 
guidance director or counselor to supervise 
the trainee’s internship. Other function- 
aries who supervise guidance practice men- 
tioned by a small number of schools are: 
graduate assistant, director of testing and 
counseling, industrial personnel director, 
clinic director, counseling personnel at 
state institutions, social service bureau di- 
rector, vocational rehabilitation director, 
director of Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center, and director of private 
counseling agency or clinic. More than 
one type of personnel may supervise in some 
schools. 

Who are the counselees involved in the 
supervised experience and internship pro- 
grams? Public high school students are 
used as counselees in 44 per cent of the 
counselor-training institutions which have 
supervised practice and __ internship. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the schools use 
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college students as counselees while 12 per 
cent use training school students as coun- 
selees. Other counselees mentioned by 17 
per cent of the counselor-training institu- 
tions are: elementary school pupils, adults, 
vocational rehabilitation cases, military 
service men, pre-college students, industrial 
workers, and welfare cases. More than one 
type of counselee may be involved in some 
schools. 

What type of supervised experiences are 
provided by counselor-training institutions? 
Experiences checked most often by schools 
are: test administration and scoring, coun- 
seling, case conference participation, devel- 
oping case studies, filing occupational in- 
formation, parent contacts, and entering 
data in record file. Other experiences men- 
tioned by a small number of schools are: 
practice with taped interviews, conferences 
with teachers, Career Day activities, place- 
ment experiences, orientation of new stu- 
dents, making observations, and clinical 
workshop activities. 

What do counselor-training institutions 
consider when selecting counselor trainees? 
Ninety-four per cent of the schools that have 
supervised experiences stated that they have 
certain criteria for selecting counselor train- 
ees. TABLE | shows percentage of schools 
that consider various areas in the selection 
of counselor trainees. It is noted that the 


TABLE 1 


Number and Per Cent of Schools that Consider 
Various Areas in the Selection of Counselor 
Trainees 


Per Cent of the 
108 Schools 
Number of Having Supervised 
Schools Practice 


Areas Considered in 
Selecting Counselor 
Trainees 


College undergraduate 
record 

Scholastic aptitude 

Teaching experience 

Personal adjustment 

Social interest 

Work experience 

Health 

Other (no area 
indicated) 


¢ Journal 


= 
92 85 
81 75 
79 73 
= 78 72 
oS 51 47 
63 59 
1 1 
4 4 
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candidate’s college undergraduate record is 
considered by 85 per cent of the schools. 
Other important areas are: scholastic apti- 
tude, teaching experience, personal adjust- 
ment, work experience, and social interest. 
Several schools stated that these areas are 
considered in combination. 


Summary 


The data obtained show that a large 
majority of counselor-training institutions 
offer some supervised practice in counseling. 
Many schools report considerable latitude 
in the amount of time required for such 
supervised experiences in counseling. 

Supervisors of the practicum or intern- 
ship may be members of the college or uni- 
versity faculty, counselors or directors in a 
public high school or training school, or 
qualified personnel in social agencies or 
institutions. 

Many universities report a variety of 
counseling situations open to trainees. 
Some universities attempt to give a trainee 
experience in the level where he plans to 
work: elementary school, high school, col- 
lege, or in social, industrial, or educational 
fields. Counselees for training purposes are 
often those individuals most easily avail- 
able. Most of these counselees come from 
public high schools. 


Several schools report that they plan to 
add additional requirements and opportu- 
nities in practicum or internship. 

A comparison of the number of counselor 
trainees enrolled in the various programs 
with the amount of supervised counseling 
experience available indicates a tendency 
toward more such experience with the 
larger enrollments. 

Colleges and universities tend to organize 
the counselor-training program under the 
department of education. Some, however, 
organize it under the department of psy- 
chology. 

Terminology is not standardized. Differ- 
ent terms are used seemingly to apply to 
one type of experience; at other times, the 
same term as used by different persons has 
different meanings. Among terms supplied 
on the questionnaires are practicum, prac- 
ticum training, applied research project, 
apprenticeship, supervised experience, field 
experience, and field work. 

A frequent comment written on question- 
naires was that the counselor-training pro- 
gram had been recently initiated and that 
the program was presently being revised or 
expanded. Apparently, counselor educa- 
tion programs are relatively new and in 
the throes of expansion to meet demands 
for more and better-trained personnel. 


LIBRARY SELECTS "OUTSTANDING" BOOKS 


From approximately 700 publications on education issued during 1958, 
41 books have been chosen as “outstanding” by the Education Department 
of The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. The selection was made 
with the assistance of a panel of about 200 educational authorities. 

A listing of these “Outstanding Educational Books,” reprinted from the 
NEA Journal, may be obtained for 5¢ (cash with order) by writing to the 
Publications Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. Quantity rates available on request. 
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Current Influences in the Development 
of a Concept of Vocational Interest 


| T Is significant though not surprising, that 
the advances in theory in any scientific 
field have characteristically had to await the 
development of measuring instruments and 
related theories. In the growth of a con- 
cept of vocational interest these determiners 
seem to have been (a) the Interest Inven- 
tory, which was developed during the 1920's 
and emerged in 1928 in the form of the first 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, (b) the 
dynamic theories of self and ego which ap- 
peared during the middle and late 1930's 
and were produced by such theorists as 
Lewin, Murray, and G. W. Allport, and (c) 
the currently increasing use in vocational 
psychology of projective techniques and 
other clinical devices. 


A Brief Survey 


To understand the development of these 
factors, the vocational psychologist can 
profit from a brief historical survey of 
events leading up to their appearance. 
However, no attempt will be made here to 
include a complete detailed historical ac- 
count of interests generally as this has been 
ably done elsewhere [5]. 

Since William James was one of the first 
writers to relate the topic of interest to a 
purely psychological framework, and he 
wrote intelligibly and in some detail on 
motivation and interests, his concept pro- 
vides a good point of departure. For 
James, interest was a selective, organizing, 
cognitive function of the mind which gave 
to experience “accent and emphasis, light 
and shade, background and foreground— 
intelligible perspective . . .” [8, p. 403]. 
Following this he wrote that interest was 
necessary to learning or meaningful percep- 
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tion in order “to knit (the perceiver’s) dis- 
criminations on to” the perceived object 
[8]. This concept, stated over 65 years ago, 
is in essential agreement with a current con- 
cept of perceptual subjective-objective inter- 
action [/0]. 

E. L. Thorndike, following James’ in- 
terest in human motivation, supplied em- 
pirical investigations with his studies of 
animal learning. Recognizing the contem- 
porary neglect of motivation, he supplied a 
theory of interest and a prodigious body of 
researches and, as a result, declared that 
“the aim of human life (is) the improve- 
ment and satisfaction of wants” [24, p. 123]. 
Wants, interests, and motives he dealt 
with as similar mechanisms which, of 
course, they are, but his definitions were 
purely operational and made no attempt to 
probe the underlying psychodynamics. In- 
deed, they disregarded the subjective aspects 
in motivation, as do all theories with a be- 
havioral orientation. Thorndike, like most 
early writers in the field of educational 
psychology, inadvertently stressed sensory 
dominance and automaticity of response in 
animal and human behavior. This tend- 
ency to emphasize the impersonal effect of 
reward in learning seems most likely to have 
been the result of a currently popular ac- 
ceptance of the concept of non-ideational 
learning, and an ignorance and disregard, 
common at that time, of dynamics of the 
self. 

By 1925, Kitson, writing in the field of vo- 
cational psychology, attempted to define 
interest “dynamically” by writing, “To be 
interested in a thing is to endeavor to iden- 
tify one’s self with it” [9, p. 141]. Kitson 
called this “a dynamic rather than a static 
conception of interests” [9, p. 142], but to- 
day it might be called “operational” rather 
than dynamic because in its relation to our 
present dynamic concepts it is segmental 
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and, in this latter sense, is in disagreement 
with current holistic theories usually re- 
ferred to as dynamic. 


Dynamic Concepts 


Paralleling this changing concept of in- 
terest was a gradually increasing emphasis 
on the methods of clinical psychology in vo- 
cational problems. Until the mid-twenties, 
the problems of vocational psychology were 
mainly those of aptitude and interest meas- 
urement and placement relative to these, 
but about 30 years ago there began to de- 
velop a recognition of the emotional fac- 
tors in vocational adjustment. Kitson in 
his book of 268 pages devoted a little more 
than four pages to these problems, though 
his remarks were limited almost wholly to 
a mere descriptive statement of the topic 
{9]. Reference was made to endocrine dis- 
turbances in personality and the need for 
industrial psychiatrists, but no definite 
clinical program was proposed because any 
such plan at that time was, at best, seri- 
ously limited. 

By comparison, Super in 1949 in his book 
of 633 pages [22] devoted 80 pages to topics 
like personality, attitudes, temperament, in- 
terests, and their vocational import. In 
the same book, he discussed evaluatively 
clinical tests like the Rorschach and Mur- 
ray’s T. A. T. and he recognized their value 
as aids to a thorough vocational analysis, 
evaluation, and counseling scheme. 

In Volume 1 of the Psychological Ab- 
stracts, 1927 [13], of 28 reported reviews of 
books and journal articles relating to voca- 
tional psychology, only one? [25] was pri- 
marily concerned with temperamental fac- 
tors in vocational adjustment. A review of 
Volume 27 of the same journal for 1953 [/4] 
shows that of a total of 105 reported reviews 


*M. Viteles, The clinical method of industry, 
Indus. Psychol., 1926, 1, 753-758. Viteles’ early 
paper possesses historical interest. In the analysis 
of cab drivers who were temperamentally unsuited 
to their work he proposed the use of the Wood- 
worth Personal Data Sheet, the Colgate Personal 
Inventory C-2, the Pressey X-0 test, and other sim- 
ilar clinical instruments of the 1920's. While his 
instruments were limited, Viteles recognized the 
problem. He wrote: “In (a) sense adjustment (on 
the job) becomes a problem of vocational guidance 
and not one of vocational selection” [p. 754]. 
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listed 
specifically under Vocational Guidance, 31 
dealt in whole or in part with the role of 
emotional factors and the self in vocational 


of books and articles 


journal 


adjustment. In Volume 31, 1957 [/5], 33 
reviews of a total of 102 related directly to 
such factors. 

Kitson’s description of interest in 1925 is 
historically interesting because he was writ- 
ing at a time when the concept of ego in 
psychology was not only neglected but in 
disrepute. His definition, in a sense, was an 
attempt to return to the current concept of 
ego-involvement. The development of vo- 
cational interests, according to Kitson, was 
largely the result of experience [9]. His 
book is important and historically inter- 
esting for its stress on the need of objective 
measuring instruments in detecting voca- 
tional preferences, and for its recognition of 
the complete lack of any suitable devices 
for these purposes. This perceptive view 
in 1925 was significant because the voca- 
tional interest blank, a device now enjoying 
an established acceptance and extensive 
use, was yet to appear. 


The Strong Blank 


E. K. Strong in 1928 published his 
widely-used interest inventory. Drawing 
on the previous studies of Miner (1918), 
Yoakum (1920), Moore (1921), Freyd 
(1923), Craig (1924), Ream (1924), Cowdery 
(1926), and others [5], Strong developed a 
questionnaire with statistically validated 
items and searchingly thorough questions 
in most of the major occupational fields. 
This advance in measurement, as Fryer 
pointed out in 1931, made it possible to 
view human interests freed from much of 
the mystery with which education, industry, 
and philosophical psychology sur- 
rounded them [5]. 

Equipped with a reliable measuring de- 
vice for the first time, vocational researchers 
after 1928 were able to produce studies of 
a quantitative nature. During the 1930's 
measures of permanence of vocational in- 
terests were made which employed refined 
statistical techniques [20]. 

There followed a prodigious volume of 
studies into kinds of interests, reality of vo- 
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cational choices, effectiveness of counseling 
techniques, and many other associated 
problems. The impetus given to this field 
of investigation seems, in part at least, to 
have been related to the improved measur- 
ing instruments in the area of human inter- 
ests. This practical advance not only re- 
sulted in more exact researches but in the 
production of more specific theories. But 
like the work of Strong and the other 
workers in the field of vocational interest 
during the 1930's, all of these studies were 
objective and experimental. No attempt 
was made to integrate the subjective factors 
of personality into vocational theory until 
about 1940. Even E. K. Strong, who has 
produced a monumental book in the field of 
vocational interests [2/], has made it quite 
clear in that work that he was making no 
attempts to discover the causative influ- 
ences underlying vocational choices. He 
reported that any such study “is fraught 
with difficulties” [2/, p. 28]. The publica- 
tion of a paper by Carter was the forerun- 
ner of similar studies of personality and 
vocational choice [3]. This study has been 
conceded to be the “first published attempt 
to synthesize findings (such as personality 
dynamics and interests) into a theory of the 
development of vocational interests” [22, p. 
402), and this was followed by further 
attempts to do essentially the same by 
Darley [4] in 1941, and Berdie [/] and 
Bordin [2] in 1943. While the 1930's had 
been characterized by numerous studies in- 
volving the measurement and description 
of vocational interests, the early 1940's were 
distinguished by the first attempts to form 
a reputable theory of vocational choice. 
The efforts of Carter, Berdie, and Bordin 
were followed by the researches of Eli Ginz- 
berg and his associates [7], the results of 
which were first presented in 1949. Paral- 
leling these changes in vocational theories 
and practices during the 1940's were the 
newly emerging non-directive methods of 
counseling, the increase in interest in the 
theory of the ego, and the importance of 
the self-image in the theories of personal 
adjustment. Typical current studies stress 
ego-involvement and ego-strength in theo- 
ries of vocational choice, and the importance 
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of the self-image and self-acceptance in per- 
sonal adjustment (apparently largely 
stimulated by the original research of Kell 
in 1942 under the supervision of Carl 
Rogers). Since 1948, when a repeat study 
of Kell’s research was carried out by McNeil 
[17] in an attempt to investigate the ten- 
ability of Kell’s surprising discovery that 
self-understanding possesses major predic- 
tive importance in personality diagnosis, 
investigators have undertaken with increas- 
ing frequency to study the mechanics and 
significance of self-insight. 


Theory Revision 

Writers who had formerly proposed di- 
rective forms of counseling are presently 
revising their theories and practices. E. G. 
Williamson has provided an interesting ex- 
ample of this. In 1939 in his widely-used 
text, he wrote, “Ordinarily the counselor 
states his point of view with definiteness, at- 
tempting through exposition to enlighten 
the student” [26, p. 136]. In the first chap- 
ter of his revision of this same book in 1950, 
he devoted a section to “Self-Valuation as 
an Integral Part of Developmental Adjust- 
ments” and in it he stated, (The adoles- 
cent’s adjustments) “involve his evaluation 
of himself and his emotional reactions to 
others’ evaluation of him, a quality of high 
significance . . .” [27, p. 20). This marked 
change in view (while commendable evi- 
dence of Williamson’s intellectual adapt- 
ability) supplies an incisive indication of 
the trend in counseling theory which was 
common during the 1940's. Today, most 
books on personal adjustment give essential 
stress to the phenomenological concept of 
the self-image and the significance of self- 
acceptance in successful adjustment. While 
research workers still tend to approach vo- 
cational problems under the three cate- 
gorical divisions of aptitudes, interests, and 
personality, the inter-relations of the last 
two have attracted increased attention. Be- 
cause of the similar psychic bases of these 
two, it seems probable that very soon their 
relationship will reveal itself as a close one, 
or the phenomenon of interests will emerge 
as a specific aspect of personality with a 
recognized relationship. 
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The nature of this relationship is more 
likely to be revealed by clinical techniques 
than the more traditional methods em- 
ployed in the past. Several investigators, 
of whom Gaddes [6], Shellow [/8], and 
Small [/9] are representative, have inter- 
ested themselves in the “why” of man’s vo- 
cational behavior, and they have attempted 
to investigate the psycho-dynamic factors 
involved in the process of vocational choice. 
One of the more recent theories of human 
motivation to prove particularly useful in 
aiding an understanding of these complex 
factors is Maslow’s hierarchical structure 
of prepotent needs [//, 12], and Roe has 
shown its significance for vocational psy- 
chology [16]. However, theories resulting 
from such clinical investigations are pres- 
ently tentative and incomplete but they are 
drawing on clinical evidence [6, 23]. Such 
theories, including their limitations, are 
suggestive of productive research. 


Part of Total Personality 


Today, vocational psychologists who are 
attempting to produce a satisfactory theory 
of vocational choice find themselves con- 
cerned crucially with the inner dynamics 
and the social milieu of the counselee. Be- 
cause of the psychological complexity and 
dynamic character of this process of interac- 
tion, the researcher, to understand interests, 
must draw on all his sources—psychometric, 
clinical, and sociological. The gradual de- 
velopment of a concept of vocational inter- 
est as a dynamic subsystem of the total per- 
sonality seems to have been determined 
particularly by the appearance of the Inter- 
est Inventory after 1928, the “ego psychol- 
ogies” of the past 20 years, recent theories 
of human motivation, and the current in- 
creasing use of clinical techniques in vo- 
cational analysis. 
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|» Trin memorable book, They Went to 
College, ‘Javemann and West include a 
chapter whic!) narrates “The Sad Case of 
the Little Lost Sheep,” in their (the sheep's) 
own plaints [6]. These one-time under- 
graduates, polled concerning their classroom 
and counseling experiences in a variety of 
American colleges and universities, speak 
out in criticism of much that came to them 
in quantity, too little, and in timing, too 
late. Among the comments of these four- 
year graduates, looking backward, were 
these: 


After graduating, I drifted into library work for 
which I had no training.... I had never heard 
of library schools. Vocational guidance 
would have steered me right. 


I should most like to be in museum work, diplo- 
matic work, or teaching. ... Some college pro- 
fessor could have set me straight. I am an interior 
designer because, during my teens, an older person 
whom I admired suggested it. 

As a secretary in a college for seven years, I had 
ample opportunity to see a great many youngsters 
come to our campus floundering around from one 
school to another trying to find out what they 
really wanted [6, pp. 252-261]. 


The authors conclude their review of 
these and other cases of lost undergraduate 
sheep with a double-edged dictum. They 
contend that the ninety and nine, as well as 
those others who went astray, could have 
been helped if the colleges had (1) devoted 
more thought to the quality of undergradu- 
ate teaching, and (2) provided advice, guid- 
ance, and some well-rounded explanation of 
the curriculum to the students. 

In structuring institutional programs of 
faculty advising and professional counseling, 
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administrators have, of late, listened to the 


lambs “all-a-crying.” One wonders, how- 
ever, if any or many of the plaints have been 
attended. What, specifically, is bothering 
the graduate student who may flounder from 
one school to another trying to find out what 
he really wants? 

Time was, say the lamenters, when the 
graduate student—serious of mien, old in 
years, experienced in major field, came and 
saw and conquered the advanced degree. 
Now, cry faculty advisers, they are “so 
young,” so inexperienced, so uncertain! 
That this stereotype of “then and now” is 
not absolutely correct is confirmed by Strang 
in her chapter, “Personnel Services for 
Graduate Students in Education” [5]. She _ 
states that there has been a continuing lack 
of concern over the years for the guidance of 
graduate students, that their need for guid- 
ance has been overlooked or misunderstood. 
It has been assumed that these people as 
undergraduates have had the advantages of 
all the personnel services they need—that 
they can and should solve their own person- 
nel and professional problems, having ac- 
quired the B.A. or B.S. degree. In tracing 
and treating the problem, Strang considers 
various practices relating to services such as 
the following to be made available in insti- 
tutions of higher learning: admission of 
graduate students, orientation to the gradu- 
ate school, educational guidance, financial 
aid, vocational guidance and placement, 
health services, housing, and group experi- 
ences. Strang places considerable emphasis 
upon the need for adequate educational 
guidance of the graduate student, this in- 
cluding (1) the individualized curriculum, 
(2) developmental records, (3) student and 
faculty relations, (4) faculty advising, (5) 
guidance given by a faculty committee, and 
(6) special counseling and remedial serv- 
ices. 
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The current scrutiny of the graduate pro- 
gram in several quarters, notably the work 
of the Committee on Policies in Graduate 
Education, places renewed emphasis upon 
educational guidance. One statement from 
the Committee report contends: 


. .. The best interests of both the student and the 
school demand that a member of the faculty deal 
fully and thoughtfully with the individual stu- 
dent [7]. 


The theme, “the graduate student as an 
individual,” is sounded in another quarter 
in exploration begun by the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board on the selection and 
recruitment of graduate students. Among 
the basic questions raised in a discussion of 
administrators of the region were these: 

What are the attitudes and values of po- 
tential graduate students? 

What are they seeking in graduate school? 

How clear are their goals? 

What alternatives to graduate school 
exist?! 

These four questions are admittedly fun- 
damental to the provision of adequate stu- 
dent personnel services, including counsel- 
ing, extended to graduate students. That 


the attitudes and values of graduate students 
differ, that their purposes in pursuing 
graduate work are varied, that their goals 
exist in varying degrees of clarity, and that 
their alternatives to graduate study range 
from none to numerous is seen in brief sum- 
maries of cases.” 


The Case of Vivian 


Vivian is a 3l-year-old teacher with nine 
years of experience in the public schools. 
She is considerably above the average in 
intelligence. By her own statement, she con- 
siders her work as a teacher to be successful 
but not personally satisfying. She com- 
ments, “I felt I should get out of teaching 
when one day I calmly speculated on how 


* From a letter written by John Folger, Associate 
Director for Research, Southern Board, December, 
1957. 

? Contributed by Valda Mock Robinson, Guidance 
Department, White Plains, New York, High School, 
and formerly Counselor with the Office of Coordi- 
nator of Counseling, Florida State University. 
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hard I would have to knock a student to 
crack his complacency.” As an undergradu- 
ate, Vivian had been undecided about her 
major, stating an interest in chemistry. In 
her first semester in college, Vivian listed a 
chemistry course on her tentative program. 
Unable to schedule it, she substituted an 
English course in its place. Vivian found 
the teacher of her English course to be an in- 
tellectually stimulating woman who encour- 
aged her to continue in the language field. 
Happy in the English major as an under- 
graduate, she did little then about relating 
the subject to a vocation. In undergoing 
testing as a graduate student, Vivian ex- 
hibited interests of persons in the sciences. 
Her interests appeared to be dissimilar from 
those of women in business, social service, 
and the “feminine” occupations. In addi- 
tion, her needs and values appeared to be 
different from those attributed to persons in 
teaching, being “theoretical” rather than 
“social.” Vivian revealed that her brother 
and grandfather both have doctoral degrees 
in the sciences and that her knowledge of 
science is based upon close observation of 
their work. Vivian chose to enroll in under- 
graduate coursework in chemistry looking 
forward to a graduate program. It was 
agreed that she would initiate counseling 
sessions with a therapist in the Institute for 
Human Relations. As a result of therapy, 
Vivian returned to her original major, pro- 
jecting her plans for graduate training in 
journalism. 


The Case of Arthur 


Warned that he was “flunking out” of 
graduate school, Arthur, a 27-year-old 
music major, requested testing and counsel- 
ing in an effort to find the cause of his poor 
achievement. In the initial interview, 
Arthur sketched his educational background 
and experience which covered undergradu- 
ate work in music, a stint in military service, 
and his return to graduate school. His 
avowed interest was in the performance, 
rather than the teaching of music. How- 
ever, Arthur stated that, as a member of the 
Army band, he acquired a “mental block” 
against his instrument and that he per- 
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formed consistently poorer as time went on. 
In relating to the counselor this Army ex- 
perience and the frustrations which fol- 
lowed, Arthur became emotionally upset, 
talking almost incoherently, digressing to 
random discussion of topics relating to phi- 
losophy, ethics, and values. Regaining com- 
posure, Arthur related the fact that his un- 
dergraduate degree was earned in music 
education, with certification to teach. How- 
ever, he had never applied for a public 
school teaching position since he visualized 
having to conform to patterns of conduct 
that were for him untenable. “I just don’t 
believe in all those things, and it is no use 
for me to pretend that I do,” Arthur stated. 
With no wish to teach music and with no 
confidence in his ability to perform in en- 
semble, band, or solo work, Arthur con- 
cluded that the alternative was a graduate 
degree and eventual placement in “some- 
thing at the college level.” In the advanced 
program, however, Arthur found music his- 
tory difficult in view of his limited skills in 
reading and his inability to concentrate in 
listening to music. In the process of coun- 
seling, Arthur concluded that his was a prob- 
lem of deep-rooted psychological nature. 
He plans to discontinue graduate study for 
a period of time during which he will un- 
dergo psychotherapy. 


The Case of John 


John is a 26-year-old mathematics student 
in his second semester of graduate work. 
Although he expresses satisfaction with his 
three years of mathematics teaching in high 
school, he has decided against completing 
the master’s degree in this field. He com- 
ments, “I feel there is little ‘upward mobil- 
ity’ for me in mathematics. I'd like to enter 
upon advanced study in humanities.” Re- 
sults from various tests would indicate that 
John has the ability to achieve in both the 
sciences and the humanities. Possessing an 
excellent undergraduate record, John was 
initiated into Phi Beta Kappa in his senior 
year. In the recent interviews, John com- 
mented on several occasions that he felt 
mathematics and the sciences constituted 
more approved “masculine areas” than did 
the arts. Art, creative writing, drama, liter- 
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ary criticism were mentioned often in his 
outline of interests. Reviewing his under- 
graduate years, John stated that he has never 
really made a vocational decision on the 
basis of thorough self-appraisal. Instead, 
he has taken the advice of others, usually 
confidants of his own age, rather than seek- 
ing professional assistance. In the coming 
year, John plans to spend time in periods of 
writing scheduled at the conclusion of his 
teaching day. He wishes to test his ability 
for communicating ideas in words—to com- 
pare the facility of his expression in quanti- 
tative and linguistic areas. He foresees the 
possibility of preparing to teach humanities 
in a college or university and, as a teacher, 
to continue his writing and literary criti- 
cism. 


The Case of Wilda 


Wilda is a divorcee, 42 years old, who is 
presently teaching physical education in the 
public schools. She questions the wisdom of 
entering upon a master’s program in this 
field, realizing that her age will, in all prob- 
ability, become an_ increasing liability. 
Having begun her undergraduate work in 
the late 1930's she withdrew from college 
after three years in order to marry. Subse- 
quently, with a divorce and the burden of 
support of two teen-age sons, she returned to 
college in 1956, earning her B.S. degree 
shortly thereafter. While she affirms the 
fact that she is no scholar, she believes that 
she could achieve average success in gradu- 
ate school with a suitable major. Wilda 
professes some interest in school guidance 
work. She voices these questions regarding 
it: “Do I really have the personality traits 
necessary for success in guidance? Having 
failed to ‘guide myself’ too well, can I as- 
sume responsibility for the guidance of 
others? Is my wish for order, harmony, and 
security in my personal life so great as to 
preclude risking the shift to another major 
at this time?” Returning to her teaching 
position this fall, Wilda plans to observe the 
work of the guidance officer in her school, to 
enroll for a basic course in guidance in ex- 
tension study, and to view her own attrib- 
utes in light of this observation and study 
before the start of the next summer school. 
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The Case of Andrew 


As a freshman, Andrew enrolled in an 
engineering program. With his education 
interrupted at the conclusion of his first 
year, he fulfilled three years in the military 
service. Upon return to the University, he 
shifted to a business major. Completing the 
four year degree, Andrew embarked upon 
graduate work in accounting, foregoing of- 
fers for gaining actual work experience in 
the field. In the second semester of his 
graduate work, Andrew sought reassurance 
from a counselor concerning his chosen 
vocational-education goals. His achieve- 
ment as an undergraduate had been well 
above average. In his final year, he had 
been initiated into the national accounting 
honorary. With test results available to the 
counselor, Andrew’s ability for computa- 
tional work was confirmed. His interest 
pattern was adjudged to be like that of 
senior CPA's, accountants, and office work- 
ers. He demonstrated knowledge of the lit- 
erature which dealt with the work of an 
accountant. No emotional problems were 
apparent. Andrew summarized his concern 
thus, “All I know about this major is from 
books. I just wasn’t sure about the ‘reality’ 
of accounting. You know, it takes a good 
imagination to prepare a person for what's 
coming, and I’m not very imaginative. Be- 
ing practical, I didn’t want to spend another 
year of my life in getting ready for some- 
thing that I maybe can’t do. I just needed 
assurance from someone who's located be- 
tween the classroom and the wide world out 
there.” 


The Search for Solutions 


The foregoing summaries reflect some of 
the concerns which graduate students evi- 
dence these days. In the search for reason- 
able solutions, there is a need for deans of 
graduate schools, major advisers of gradu- 
ate students, and campus counseling person- 
nel to meditate and take action. Particu- 
larly important for review are the key ques- 
tions cited earlier in this paper: 

What are the attitudes and values of po- 
tential graduate students? 

What are they seeking in graduate school? 
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How clear are their goals? 

What alternatives to graduate school 
exist? 

Two attendant questions for the consid- 
eration of those who represent the “whole 
university” are: What facilities are there for 
attending to the problems of graduate stu- 
dents? If inadequate or non-existent, what 
are the proposals for improving or initiating 
the facilities? 

In most graduate institutions of the pres- 
ent day, there is discussion underway on 
topics relating to the careful selection of stu- 
dents and the upgrading of graduate stand- 
ards. As acknowledged earlier in this 
paper, any discussion of the quality of candi- 
dates and their work must take into account 
the needs of these students as individuals. 
As one eminent administrator phrases it: 


. . if we are really serious about equality of op- 
portunity, we should be infinitely serious about 
individual differences because what constitutes 
opportunity for one man is a stone wall for the 
next man. If we are to do justice to the individual 
we must seek the kind of education which will 
open his eyes, stimulate his mind, and unlock his 
potentialities. There is no one formula for this 
2, p. 363). 


Professionally-trained counselors will 
readily admit there is no one formula for 
accomplishing the assignment. The “un- 
locking of potentialities” is accomplished 
through some or all of the following: (1) 
the application of instruments of measure- 
ment and appraisal, (2) conferences with 
the student for the purpose of interpreting 
data collected and for initiating exploration 
of opportunities, (3) the referral of gradu- 
ate students, at appropriate times, to other 
specialists, (4) the case conference with 
graduate adviser, dean, committee mem- 
bers, and others who work with the student, 
(5) the “talks” with the husband, wife, 
mother or father of the graduate student, 
and finally, (6) the coordination of all these 
activities. 

There is apparent need for deans and 
teachers of undergraduates to view their part 
in the process of unlocking the potentialities 
of students who will continue with ad- 
vanced programs in the same or another in- 
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stitution. Much in the way of preparation 
for successful graduate performance is ac- 
complished by the student in his under- 
graduate years, this with the assistance of 
teachers and counselors who know from ex- 
perience the green (or grim) pastures of 
graduate training. 

As Gustad comments, “Given an individ- 
ual who has, by the time of college gradua- 
tion, spent 16 or 17 years in school, an en- 
vironment in which he is typically highly 
successful, given also an individual with 
preferences for largely solitary and intellec- 
tually stimulating activities, and, finally, 
given an individual who does not find the 
search for money challenging, it is possible 
to begin to see the kind of person likely to 
elect to enter graduate school” [4]. Much 
the same point is made by a Faculty-Trustee 
Committee, critically evaluating the Rad- 
cliffe Ph.D. [3]. 

In his stirring address to educators in na- 
tional assembly, Conant [/] contends that 
faculties in institutions wherein a third to 
a half of the graduates enroll in professional 
or post-graduate schools have a basic re- 
sponsibility: to see to it that these students 
obtain more insight into economics and po- 
litical science and American history. In the 
opinion of the writer, insight into the social 
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For the third successive year, the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 


sciences is undebatably important. One of 
the essential studies in the social sciences, 
however, is the science of man. Insight 
about self—self in relation to life work, self 
in relation to the social order, the fulfillment 
of one’s potentialities through work which 
in turn fulfills social need—these are insights 
too often overlooked in the continuing edu- 
cation of the graduate student who looms as 
a “bigger lost sheep” than his mentors have 
heretofore been willing to admit. 
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ERSONNEL and guidance workers should 

build their profession around the con- 
cept “counselor” rather than around the 
concept “guidance worker.” The objec- 
tives of the guidance movement in educa- 
tion have remained so general and so com- 
prehensive during the past 50 years that 
guidance is still mainly a point of view, a 
pervasive influence, a belief in the impor- 
tance of individualized education. Only 
occasionally does the word guidance refer to 
a truly significant program of services. The 
writers of this article are convinced that the 
term guidance should be set free for the use 
of anyone in education who believes that the 
student must be known and dealt with as a 
person and that personnel and guidance spe- 
cialists should put forth every effort to make 
the school counselor a genuine professional 
worker. 


Defining the Professional 


The purpose of this paper is to describe 
the road ahead if counseling in the schools is 
to become a professional service. The 
writers are of the opinion that guidance and 
personnel workers have never understood 
fully the implications of professionalization. 
Too often they have sought and gained 
many of the advantages of a profession and 
then have failed to accept professional re- 
sponsibility. For this reason primarily, 
guidance has remained a point of view. 

By definition, a profession is a service. A 
professional worker is required to have a 
certain knowledge, and he is expected to 
possess certain skills, but very important also 
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is the fact that he is designated by society as 
the person responsible for performing cer- 
tain serviceable acts. For example, many 
people give medical advice; everyone makes 
important medical decisions, but only li- 
censed physicians are assigned the responsi- 
bility for the practice of medicine. And the 
physician must take his responsibility seri- 
ously. His career, his reputation, his liveli- 
hood are all at stake. There is never any 
question who is responsible once he accepts 
a given patient. And every medical doctor 
understands that he is being paid for his 
services and that he is legally responsible for 
delivering the services required. 


The Burden of Responsibility 


Clinical psychologists and counseling psy- 
chologists in private practice are very much 
aware of professional responsibility. They 
are under constant pressure to “show cause” 
for their professional existence. The pri- 
vate practitioner must keep his professional 
wits about him. He must show imagination 
in diagnosis and treatment. He must use 
the resources available to him and his client 
efficiently and with skill. The most success- 
ful private practitioners select their clients 
with great care for they know that an honest 
psychologist cannot exist in private practice 
unless the majority of his counseling cases 
are regarded as successful. 

But there is no agreement as to the pro- 
fessional responsibility of the school counse- 
lor. He is told by the extreme permissivists 
that he must not evaluate, diagnose, pre- 
scribe, or enforce regulations. To do so, 
they insist, will destroy his relationship with 
his clients. Yet on the job, he may be ex- 
pected to check attendance, grant work per- 
mits, approve changes in course schedules, 
and make all sorts of administrative deci- 
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sions. The counseling experts insist that 
training is necessary in order to practice 
counseling. Yet, most of these same people 
point out that everybody counsels! McKin- 
ney, for example, has said recently, “Teach- 
ers, ministers, social workers, personnel of- 
ficers, lawyers, doctors, parents, recreational 
workers, nurses—all sorts of specialists and 
experts counsel constantly” [2, p. 20]. 

Widely accepted definitions of school 
counseling usually contain no reference to 
responsibility. Consider the much quoted 
statement proposed by Wrenn: “Counsel- 
ing is a personal and dynamic relationship 
between two people who approach a mu- 
tually defined problem with mutual consid- 
eration of each other to the end that the 
younger, or less mature, or more troubled 
of the two is aided to a self-determined res- 
olution of his problems” [5, p. 59]. Wrenn 
qualifies his definition later by saying, “not 
all verbal exchanges between teacher and 
student on subjects of mutual interest . . . 
are to be thought of as counseling.” Obvi- 
ously, this definition makes no attempt to 
limit counseling to persons with training 
and professional responsibility. Any “older 
or more mature” individual in the school is 
a potential counselor. 

Williamson and Foley point out that, 
“Counseling has been defined as a face-to- 
face situation in which by reason of train- 
ing, skill, or confidence vested in him by 
the other, one person helps the second per- 
son to face, perceive, clarify, solve, and re- 
solve adjustment problems” [4, p. 192]. In 
this definition training and skill are recog- 
nized as important. But the expression 
“confidence vested in him (the counselor) 
by the other” is interesting. It appears that 
under certain circumstances, confidence 
may substitute for training and/or skill and 
that authority to counsel comes essentially 
from the counselee. Here, again, the ele- 
ment of professional responsibility is over- 
looked. 

Arbuckle adds the final touch [/, p. 114]. 
He equates counseling with teaching! In a 
recent book he has the teacher-counselor 
function as follows: 


1. To provide in the classroom a climate 
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and atmosphere such that learning can take 
place. 

2. To provide a psychological atmosphere 
conducive to mental health. 

3. To help the child adjust to (his) en- 
vironment. 

4. To provide the child an example of 
healthy, ethical, and moral behavior. 

5. To provide the child an accurate, ob- 
jective, and truthful picture of the knowl- 
edge and the understanding of mankind, 
and to help the child to use this knowledge 
for his own good, and for the betterment of 
mankind. 

On page 62 of the same text, Arbuckle 
insists that, “the teacher can function as a 
counselor, in many modern schools he ts 
functioning as a counselor, and if our chil- 
dren are to undergo the educational experi- 
ences that should be a part of their living 
in a democratic society, then he must func- 
tion as a counselor.” 

If counseling were a professional service, 
this argument would be ridiculous. It 
would be comparable to insisting that teach- 
ers—since they observe the health of stu- 
dents, enforce attendance laws, and keep 
petty cash accounts—must function as phy- 
sicians, lawyers, and accountants! 


Professional or Amateur 


Personnel and guidance workers must 
face the unhappy fact that so far they have 
been unable to distinguish themselves from 
the amateur. Their concern for the indi- 
vidual student in our system of mass educa- 
tion is shared by most educators. The tech- 
niques they have sponsored can be used by 
most anyone. They are not in agreement 
as to a suitable program of education for 
guidance and personnel workers. They 
have failed to develop a unified national as- 
sociation to sponsor their cause. The guid- 
ance movement has become so generalized 
that it is now mainly a point of view. And 
it seems obvious to the writers that coun- 
seling must be professionalized soon if it is 
to escape the educational rip tide that 
washed guidance into the sea of good perva- 
sive influences! 

But the writers insist that there is hope 
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for the school counselor. They believe that 
he will find himself eventually and accept 
his professional responsibilities. Harold 
and Pauline Pepinsky have provided a view 
of counseling which, if accepted, would clar- 
ify the situation considerably. They ex- 
plain that: “The term counseling relation- 
ship refers to the interaction which (a) oc- 
curs between two individuals called ‘coun- 
selor’ and ‘client,’ (b) takes place within a 
professional setting, and (c) is initiated and 
maintained as a means of facilitating 
changes in the behavior of the client. . . . 
The counseling relationship develops from 
the interaction between two individuals, one 
a professionally trained worker and the 
other a person who seeks his services. . . . 
To speak of the counseling relationship is to 
say that two persons, and no more than two, 
stand in this relationship, and in this rela- 
tionship only, to each other [3, pp. 171, 
172). 

If the Pepinsky statements were applied 
to school counseling specifically one might 
say that: 

Counseling in the schools should be a pro- 
fessional service performed by a recognized 
and responsible counselor for the benefit of 
a student-client. The school counselor's 
purpose should be to help his client per- 
ceive, clarify, accept, and manage his per- 
sonal problems. The practice of school 
counseling will require special training in 
the techniques of interviewing, educational 
and psychological testing, the use of career 
information, and the use and coordination 
of school and community resources. Coun- 
seling will usually result in the development 
of a unique kind of relationship between 
the counselor and client, and during the 
counseling process, this relationship will 
preclude the operation of any other be- 
tween the two persons involved. 

This definition would provide a clear dis- 
tinction between professional counseling 
and other kinds of helping relationships. 
The confusing practice of describing all 
kinds of helping activities performed by all 
kinds of people in the school as counseling 
would be prevented. Teachers would advise 
and guide, but they would net counsel—at 
least, they would not counsel professionally. 
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Administrators would interview, advise, and 
supervise teachers and other employees, but 
they would not counsel them. The respon- 
sibility for providing a professional counsel- 
ing service in the school would be reserved 
and assigned to those persons who are qual- 
ified and selected for that specific purpose. 
To free teachers and administrators from 
the responsibilities implied in counseling 
would facilitate the development of their 
own special relationships. Teachers must 
control students in groups. They must eval- 
uate student progress. They must make de- 
cisions affecting student purposes and pro- 
grams. And these activities are incompati- 
ble with a true counseling relationship. Ad- 
ministrators are responsible for supervising 
and evaluating the work of staff members. 
They hire, promote, and discharge employ- 
ees. They negotiate salaries. They make 
numerous administrative decisions. If they 
were to counsel their employees profession- 
ally, they would weaken, if not destroy, their 
administrative relationship with them. 


The Core of the Problem 


Counselors would be responsible for facil- 
itating changes in the behavior of their cli- 
ents. They would help students discover 
the values by which they operate, the mo- 
tives that prompt their activities, their per- 
sonal capacities and limitations. They 
would assist them in making choices and in 
developing educational and career plans. 
They would support them when the situa- 
tion is overwhelming, and they would coor- 
dinate the resources available in any situa- 
tion in behalf of their clients. 

Counselors would also assume important 
responsibilities to the school and to society. 
Within the limits of privileged communica- 
tion with their clients, they would make 
their experiences available to parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators. For example, they 
would make recommendations regarding the 
admission of students to certain programs, 
the education of the gifted, policies regard- 
ing academic failure, policies regarding 
school and community relations, etc. They 
would never use their privileged position to 
isolate themselves from the perplexing prob- 
lems of the school. 
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The present crisis in American education 
provides the school counselor with a most 
unusual situation in which to operate. 
There is general agreement that the nub of 
the problem of mass education is adequate 
student guidance: How can human re- 
sources be conserved and used to the best 
advantage of the individual and the state? 
How can the potentially superior child be 
identified? How can he be motivated to de- 
velop his talents to full capacity? How can 
all students be helped in choosing appropri- 
ate educational goals? How can the supe- 
rior student who has ceased to perform be re- 
trieved? Americans have never been more 
desperately in need of educational leader- 
ship than now. 

The writers urge the members of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion to provide this leadership. The guid- 
ance movement should be recognized for 
what it really is—an effort to emphasize the 
importance of individualized education. 
The goal of guidance should be regarded as 
achieved. Everyone in the school is now 
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aware of the importance of student guid- 
ance. All teachers and administrators re- 
gard themselves as guidance workers. The 
time has come for the members of the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association to 
move on and to develop a genuine profes- 
sion of school counseling. The basic science 
and the techniques for building such a pro- 
fessional service are now available. The 
need for professional counseling in the 
schools is overwhelming. The rewards for 
effective and responsible counseling are very 
great. No group of educators has ever faced 
a more challenging and more significant 
opportunity! 
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training under the Korean GI Bill, well over 500,000 Korean veterans were 
enrolled in the spring semester, according to the Veterans Administration. 
One in every seven males on the college campus last spring was a veteran 
attending under the Korean GI Bill. Veterans’ enrollment this fall will be 
near the 500,000 mark, the VA has predicted. 

The Korean GI Bill Education and Training Program, now in its 
seventh year, comes to an end January 31, 1965. So far, 40 per cent of all 
Korea veterans—or 2,266,000 of the 5,443,000 veterans who served during 
the period of the Korean Conflict—have made use of their GI training 
benefits. Half of the GI trainees have gone to college; the others attended 


schools below the college level or trained on the job or on the farm. 
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An Objective Scale 


Rating the Physically Handicapped 


A GUIDANCE counselor often is faced with 
the problem of assisting a physically 
handicapped student with his choice of edu- 
cational specialization and vocational goal. 
The difficulty arises because of the lack of 
knowledge not only of the remaining phys- 
ical capacities of the student, but the phys- 
ical demands which will be made upon him 
by the school plant and his course of study. 
The development of a scale for this purpose 
is an attempt to evaluate and predict the 
success of such students on a more objective 
basis. 

With some modification, the process by 
which such students can be evaluated is akin 
to that which was developed for the selec- 
tion and placement of handicapped workers 
in industry [6]. Deaver and Brown applied 
this technique in evaluating general func- 
tional efficiency [3]. Following the same 
procedures, varied for educational purposes, 
forms were constructed to determine the re- 
quirements of the course of study and the 
school buildings and grounds. TAasLe | 
illustrates how this was applied to one area 
within the school building. Others in- 
cluded the means of transit between floors, 
classroom and lecture hall layout, accessibil- 
ity of parking areas from the buildings, as 
well as the condition of the terrain between 
buildings. The demands upon normal stu- 
dents, those with full use of their physical 
capacities, were the bases for the evaluations. 

An evaluation of the requirements of the 
various curricula of the college was deter- 
mined by using the physical demands analy- 
sis form developed by the U. S. War Man- 
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for Educational Purposes 


For our purposes, 
the various physical demands were related to 
the completion of assignments both inside 
as well as outside the classroom and labora- 
tory, as required by the curricula of the var- 


power Commission [6]. 


ious departments in the school. This in- 
cluded environmental conditions under 
which assignments are carried out as well as 
the capacities used in these assignments. 
Special conditions such as the ability to 
write legibly or typewrite, as required by 
some courses, were added to the form. 

In addition, for purposes of accuracy, the 
standard list of definitions accompanying 
the original form was used. This gave uni- 
formity to the consideration of what consti- 
tuted such environmental conditions like 
cramped quarters and noisy surroundings as 
well as physical activities such as reaching, 
climbing, and kneeling. 

A summary of a variety of techniques used 
in industry for job placement purposes was 
reviewed by Hanman [#4]. The application 
of these techniques in private industry is 
described by Crain [/]. Although there are 
extensive programs for handicapped stu- 
dents at such institutions as the University 
of Illinois and the City College of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, there are no 
indications in the literature of the use of a 
formal technique of this nature in an edu- 
cational institution. 

That there is a need for a more precise 
method of evaluating the handicapped ap- 
plicant for higher education is indicated by 
the increase in applications from such stu- 
dents. This is in part due to the result of 
the publicity and experience of both in- 
dustry and educational institutions in the 
training and employment of handicapped 
war veterans. However, the increase in pop- 
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TABLE 1 
Physical Demands of School Buildings and Grounds 


Directions: Indicate the conditions which apply under the appropriate building. Absent, or no problem = blank space; 
problem to some handicaps = y; 0 = problem to all but those with full physical capacities. Explain in detait all O and 


v marks on the space provided below. 


I. Personal needs 
a. Toilet facilities 
1. On all floors 
2. Reached by elevators 
3. Booths can accommodate 
wheelchairs 


ngs 


. Handrails and shelves in booth 

. Convenient washstands —— 
. Drinking fountains —_— 
. Other 


Saws 


ulation, as well as the encouragement given 
to the handicapped by the increase in em- 
ployment among this group, has favored 
their seeking higher education. Mackie and 
Dunn [5] estimated, on the basis of reported 
incidence to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
that there were approximately 4,318,000 
children of school age who could be consid- 
ered as exceptional children. Eliminating 
the gifted, the mentally retarded, and those 
with speech handicaps leaves a total of 
1,598,000 for whom the physical demands of 
school grounds and curricula are of vital im- 
portance. Cruickshank [2] considered these 
figures to be minimal because they only in- 
cluded children between the ages of 5 and 
17. He pointed out that the data for the 
blind alone, estimated by Mackie and Dunn 
[5] to be 10,000, do not match the 12,000 
registered by the American Printing House 
for the Blind. There is reason to expect 
that applications for admission to institu- 
tions of higher learning will continue to in- 
crease. It is unfortunate that there are no 
comparable statistics available for the handi- 
capped population in colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Procedure 


A group of 18 senior students in psy- 
chology, who were taking a course concerned 
with the emotional and physical problems 
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of exceptional children, were provided with 
the forms previously discussed. They were 
asked to follow the directions and to be par- 
ticularly careful to note their own ex- 
periences, as well as the comments of the 30 
faculty members whom they were to inter- 
view. The college plant consisted of four 
buildings grouped around a quadrangle. 


Results 


The results of the study of the physical de- 
mands of the school plant indicated that 
there were a number of serious obstacles to 
be considered where the admission of a 
handicapped student was concerned. For 
example, the nearest public transportation 
was more than 1,000 yards away from any 
building on campus. Even the students 
with normal walking capacity complained 
of this in inclement weather. It would be 
necessary for the handicapped to be trans- 
ported by automobile. The accessibility of 
parking areas to each building thus assumed 
great importance. This was further empha- 
sized because of the requirement for stu- 
dents to move from one building to another 
during the course of the academic day. In 
following a student from the parking areas 
into the buildings, only one was found to be 
equipped with a ramp making for easy ac- 
cess. Once inside, elevators were easily ap- 
proached. Would it be feasible, one inves- 
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tigator asked, to consider the use of students 
to assist in lifting wheelchairs or crutch cases 
up the front steps? 

When a student reached the doors of the 
building the strength necessary to pull or 
push them open had to be measured so as 
to have a reference with which to compare 
the capabilities of the handicapped appli- 
cant. It was found that some doors required 
lesser amounts of strength than others, and 
it was suggested that all doors be marked 
with the number of pounds of pull neces- 
sary. Some required approximately 20 
pounds. Other areas which this group 
found necessary to consider were the height 
of staircases, the width of landings, and the 
height of risers on the stairs. 

Traveling from one floor to another by 
the elevators with which each building was 
provided was considered to be feasible, but 
the selector buttons were found to be too 
high to be reached by someone in a wheel- 
chair. The self-operating doors made for 
easy access, and a railing around the inside 
gave support to those needing it. 

Classrooms provided with fixed chairs 
were considered to be the most difficult for 
easy accommodation of wheelchairs, while 
the acoustics in all rooms was considered 
very poor for the hard of hearing individual. 
The color of the blackboards, the amount 
of natural and artificial light in the rooms, 
the beaver-tailed desks, and the problems of 
note taking were all subjects for comments 
and suggestions. 

The facilities for taking care of personal 
needs was the next major target for sug- 
gested improvements. Not all floors had 
toilet facilities for both men and women in 
these old buildings. None of the toilet 
booths had hand rails or were wide enough 
for wheelchairs. Wash stands did have 
shelves over the basins but the spring type 
faucets required full physical capacity to 
manipulate. Drinking fountains were 
found to be so recessed into the walls that 
even the non-handicapped had difficulty in 
using them. 

Outside the buildings the condition of the 
paths, although kept clear during the win- 
ter and in good repair, was considered a 
problem because of their occasional grades. 
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The four steps required to mount to the cen- 
ter quadrangle in order to participate in the 
informal gatherings of students between 
classes could be circumvented only by a de- 
tour of 100 feet. 

In the event of an emergency which 
would require the speedy evacuation of any 
of the buildings, all agreed that there would 
be just as great a problem for the non-handi- 
capped as for the disabled. Buildings de- 
signed to accommodate several hundred 
were now housing nearly twice that many. 

It is in the area of the requirements of the 
school curriculum that the interrelationship 
of personality and disability becomes most 
important in predicting success in meeting 
over-all college requirements. This is not 
only a problem concerned solely with the 
student but also involves the attitudes of 
the entire faculty as well as the individual 
instructor toward disabled persons. It was 
felt that an accepting atmosphere and will- 
ingness to take academic achievement as the 
major criterion for success would be more 
important to the student in coping with the 
curriculum than any other factor. Investi- 
gators also deduced from their interviews 
with faculty members that the common fear 
that such students would be permitted 
greater latitude in completing course re- 
quirements was unfounded. Some men- 
tioned that the problem might really lie in 
the greater demands made by some faculty 
members who would try to compensate for 
the possibility of being considered lenient. 

For convenience, the results of the inves- 
tigation of the demands of the school cur- 
riculum are summarized in TABLE 2. These 
concern faculty opinions that the full use of 
the indicated capacities were necessary in 
order to be successful with the required 
courses in their departments within the 
social sciences. 

Comments accompanying the evaluation 
of each department in the social sciences 
were of great interest. For the Department 
of Speech and Dramatics it was believed that 
action and movement were so much a part 
of all that was done there that there was 
little possibility of success for a person with 
limited ambulatory capacity. The investi- 
gator challenged this by pointing out that 
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there were actors, producers, and performers 
on radio and television and in many other 
areas where movement is not required. The 
most common requirements in the social sci- 
ences appeared to be the ability to sit for 
long periods of time, excellent reading abil- 
ity, and good eyesight. Even these were 
questioned by some who felt that they are 
not absolute deterrents to majoring in this 
area. 

The results of the inquiry in the sciences, 
which are presented in TABLE 3, also con- 
cerns only those capacities which were felt 
to be essential by faculty members. Lecture 
requirements were not included because 


sight and hearing are universally necessary, 
except where special provisions are made for 
the deaf and blind. In this case no such 
special devices were available. 

Instructors’ comments were concerned 
with the odor of fluids and chemicals in the 
biology laboratories, the warm and humid 
atmosphere in the greenhouses, the necessity 
for normal hand-eye coordination in the 
chemistry laboratories, and the ability to 
work alone in many phases of advanced in- 
struction in all sciences. In addition, the 
chemistry courses often required the han- 
dling of toxic substances. Depth perception 
in reading topographical maps, as well as 


TABLE 3 
Full Physical Capacities Estimated as Necessary in Science Laboratories 


Chemistry Biology Physics 
Labs Labs Labs 


Mathematics Geology Geography Psychology 


(From Form) 

A. Students Standing Sitting 

carry out Reaching Standing 

assignments Handling Reaching 

by: Fingering Handling 
(partial) 


. Environmental Inside Inside 
conditions Wet Adequate 
under which Odors light work) 
assignments Cramped 
are carried 
on: ventila- alone 


tion High 


essential places 


. Senses involved Hearing Seeing 
in assign- Seeing 
ments: 


Reading 
Emotional speed 


maturity Write or 
typewrite Accuracy 

Advanced 

requires ing out 

normal 


Standing 


Reaching 


Noisy (for 
advanced Adequate . Hot 


essential Vibration 
quarters Adequate Working 


Working 


Sitting Field Sitting Sitting 
Reaching trips Reaching 
Walking Handling 
Swinging 
(Climatic 
instru- 
ments) 
Outside 


light . Cold 
Work . Wet 
alone . Dry 


Clear Clear 
Write speech speech 
legibly § Emotional Reaching 
stability Typewrite 
in carry- Emotional 
maturity 
details 


physical 
coordina- 


tion 
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Cc Hearing Color Color Hearing 
Seeing vision vision Seeing 
Depth Depth 
vision percep- percep- 
Smelling tion tion 
(Partial) 
D. Special condi- Reading 
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in assign- 
ments: 
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normal color vision, was essential in the 
geography classes. 

Two other areas which were considered, 
but not included in either of the illustra- 
tions, are very popular with students. 
These are the fields of education and com- 
merce. In the courses dealing with business, 
normal abilities to sit, reach, finger, feel, and 
see were stated as being essential. The en- 
vironmental conditions under which stu- 
dents carried out the requirements of the 
course were related to conditions which they 
might encounter after graduation. Thus, 
an ability to work alone as well as with 
others, sometimes in cramped, noisy, and 
poorly ventilated quarters, had to be con- 
sidered. As was expected, clear speech, good 
personal appearance, the ability to typewrite 
as well as to write legibly were all included. 
An attractive personality was stressed above 
all. 

The requirements for teaching on all 
levels, with the exception of college teach- 
ing, is part of the state license standards. 
These left little hope that a handicapped in- 
dividual would have much chance to secure 
this license. 

Discussion 

This study was designed to investigate a 
scale technique which would be of assist- 
ance in predicting the success of handi- 
capped students in meeting the problems of 
everyday life in college. This study was re- 
stricted to the consideration of the physical 
requirements of the school plant and the 
curriculum. 

The difficulties which the use of the forms 
presented were similar to those which have 
plagued counselors who used this technique 
for job placement purposes. The interpre- 
tation of such terms as, “partial ability,” 
“clear speech,” and other descriptions which 
are substituted for numerical weightings de- 
mand greater refinement. Until this is ac- 
complished, their use will have to be con- 
fined to the trained counselor who will be 
able to evaluate and equate the require- 
ments of his own institution with the re- 


sidual capabilities of the individual appli- 
cant. In this way, the standards for each 
school can be established in the same man- 
ner as is done for individual organizations in 
industry. The experience and subjective 
judgment of the evaluator must also be 
utilized in matching the applicant with the 
school demands. The variations in human 
motivations are just as important for this 
purpose as is applying a mechanical evalua- 
tor of capabilities and physical require- 
ments. 

In itself, the technique acted as an educa- 
tional device in making the faculty aware 
of the problems, as well as helping some of 
them recognize their own biases. The great- 
est accomplishment of this survey, the in- 
vestigators agreed, was the development of 
awareness among certain members of the in- 
structional staff that a physical handicap is 
not necessarily a deterrent to higher educa- 
tion in any specific field. An educational 
handicap should refer only to the lack of 
ability to fulfill assignments in a particular 
academic area. From the results of this in- 
vestigation, it appears that there are few 
courses of study to which physically handi- 


capped students who are selected with the 
assistance of a device such as that employed 
in this study could not be admitted with rea- 
sonable prospects of success. 
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Attitudes of American Students 
Differentially Liked by Latin American Students 


A. O. HALLER and BARBARA BRAY 


le PAPER presents data on the relation- 
ship of certain attitudes of Michigan 
State University students to the degree to 
which the students, as individuals, are liked 
personally by Latin American students on 
the MSU campus. The importance of the 
study lies not so much in its results, al- 
though these may be useful when taken to- 
gether with further studies, as in the way in 
which the problem was formulated. Most 
studies of foreign students on American 
campuses refer only to the behavior of the 
foreign student himself, rather than to his 
relationship with others. Moreover, there 
are no studies known to the writers of the 
characteristics of those who surround the 
foreign student during his sojourn. Yet, 
this type of information is needed if ulti- 
mately we wish to maximize the foreign stu- 
dent’s satisfaction with his experience in 
America. The present study attempts to fill 
part of this gap by quantitatively testing the 
association of American students’ attitudes 
to the degree to which foreign students like 
them. The hypotheses of the study were 
gleaned from among many presented in the 
growing body of literature on the foreign 
student in America [/]. 


Hypotheses 


1. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who value a few intimate 
rather than many superficial friendships. 
This hypothesis is based on comments by 
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foreigners that many Americans tend to be 
superficial and fickle, and that they are in- 
capable of forming real friendships. 

2. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who are the least nationalistic. 
Foreign students report that they don’t like 
Americans who think that their own coun- 
try and ways of doing things are always 
the best. 

3. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who have a high degree of in- 
terest in intellectual activities. Studies of 
foreign students have shown that they think 
American students are too preoccupied with 
social affairs and lack interest in intellectual 
activities. 

4. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who have favorable attitudes 
toward foreign students. Presumably the 
more favorable an American student is to 
foreign students in general, the more ready 
he should be to accept particular foreign 
students as friends. 

5. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who are not dogmatic. It is 
expected that Americans who are intolerant 
of ideas and beliefs other than their own will 
be unable to have a satisfying relationship 
with a student from another society. 

6. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who have a low degree of ra- 
cial prejudice. Foreigners are critical of 
race prejudice in the United States and 
many have been victims of discrimination. 
Because of such experiences, they would be 
expected to have difficulty in making close 
friendships with relatively prejudiced Amer- 
ican students. 

7. Foreign students like better the Amer- 
ican students who are most able to distin- 
guish between various foreign countries. 
One complaint of foreigners is that many 
Americans look at the world in terms of 
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“America” and “the rest of the world” and 
fail to distinguish between other countries 
and cultures. 


Methods 


Two differentially liked samples of Amer- 
ican students were chosen for comparison by 
asking foreign students to name six Amer- 
ican students whom they know. They were 
then asked which four they know best and, 
of these four, which two they enjoy being 
with the most. This yields three categories 
of American acquaintances for each foreign 
student: two known well and specified as 
being liked, two known well but not 
specified as being liked, and two known but 
not specified as known well or liked. The 
middle category was eliminated from con- 
sideration, and one person from each of the 
other two categories was selected for study. 
Thus, for each foreign student, there was 
one American student who was both known 
and liked, and one American student who 
was known, but not known well and not 
mentioned as being liked. This somewhat 
elaborate technique was used to elicit names 
of two American students of varying degrees 
of friendship from among those known to 
each foreign student. A frontal attack, in 
which foreign students would be asked to 
name American students they disliked, was 
presumed to be impossible. In general, it 
can be said that each foreign student feels 
real friendship for his American acquaint- 
ance categorized here as “more liked” but 
that he may not be unfriendly toward the 
one categorized as “less liked.” Thus the 
term “less liked” is not to be confused with 
“disliked.” The 20 students in the “more 
liked” group included two women, and the 
18 students in the “less liked” group in- 
cluded one. 

The 20 foreign students who provided the 
names of American students were all from 
Latin America and were living in dormi- 
tories on the Michigan State University cam- 
pus. Students were chosen from one cul- 


tural area in order to reduce the possible 
effect of cultural differences on the results; 
dormitory residents were selected in order 
to increase the probability that each would 
know some American 


students. Latin 
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America was the only culture area from 
which there was a sufficient number of stu- 
dents living in the dormitories. For various 
reasons, about a half-dozen of the Latin 
American students so defined were omitted 
from the study. Twenty Latin American 
students were interviewed and the final 
group of American students consisted of 20 
“more liked” and 18 “‘less liked.” 

The interviewers were upper-level or 
graduate students who were taking a course 
in Social Attitudes at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Five statements were formulated to meas- 
ure each attitude area. There were four 
possible degrees of agreement with each 
statement: strongly agree, agree, disagree, 
and strongly disagree. The responses to 
each question were assigned arbitrary values 
from zero to three points, thus giving a 
total possible range of zero to 15 points for 
each attitude area. The attitude questions 
are included in the appendix. In the analy- 
sis, all variables were dichotomized and the 
hypotheses were tested by means of X? val- 
ues computed on the resulting 2 < 2 tables. 
The 0.05 significance level is accepted as 
critical. 


Results 


The questions on attitude toward friend- 
ship were designed to measure preference 
for a few deep vs. many superficial friend- 
ships and a high score shows preference for 
many friendships. The difference between 
the “more liked” group and the “less liked” 
group is not significant, with a X? of 0.44. 
There is no evidence to support the hy- 
pothesis that American students who value 
a few deep friendships over many superficial 
ones are liked any better by Latin American 
students. 

The differences between the two groups 
in nationalism is not significant, with a X? 
of 0.25. This area measured the attitude 
that the United States is superior as a coun- 
try and the American way of doing things 
is the best way. The hypothesis that stu- 
dents who are less nationalistic are liked 
better by foreign students is not supported 
by the evidence. 

Americans liked by Latin American stu- 
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dents are significantly higher in intellectual 
interests than students who are not so well 
liked. The difference between the two 
groups showed a X? of 4.1. This area 
measured the amount of interest in discus- 
sions, classical vs. popular music, education 
vs. social life, reading serious books, and the 
intellectuals on campus. These results sup- 
port the hypothesis that American students 
who are more interested in intellectual ac- 
tivities are liked better by foreign students.! 

In general, American students of both 
groups have a favorable attitude toward 
foreign students. A X? value of 0.2 indicates 
no significant difference between students 
liked and those not liked. There is no evi- 
dence to support the hypothesis that foreign 
students like American students better who 
have a more favorable attitude toward for- 
eign students in general. 

Dogmatism was measured by the five ques- 
tions in the Dogmatism Scale that are re- 
ported by Rokeach to be most highly cor- 
related with the total Dogmatism Scale 
scores [2]. The difference between the two 
groups in dogmatism is, if anything, the re- 
verse of that expected, with a X? of 0.78 
when all of the questions are included. 
This difference is not significant. However, 
when two questions which are not signifi- 
cantly related to the total attitude area are 
eliminated, the X? of 5.2 shows a signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups. 
Thus, it may be argued that there is a cer- 
tain amount of evidence that dogmatic 
American students are liked more by Latin 
American students than less dogmatic Amer- 
ican students. This is contrary to the hy- 
pothesis that dogmatic Americans are not 
liked by foreign students. However, since 
the five question index of dogmatism is not 
significantly related to the enjoyment of the 


* This finding suggests that the better American 
students tend to have the happier relationships with 


Latin American students. At best, these data give 
only partial support to such a conclusion, however. 
The chi-square of grade point average and relation- 
ship to Latin American students is X? = 2.65. The 
probability of such a X? is just P = 0.10. The tend- 
ency is for those with the higher grade point aver- 
age to be better liked, but since the X® is not sig- 
nificant it must be tentatively concluded that no 
real relationship exists. 
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relationship, it is most reasonable to con- 
clude tentatively that no relationship exists. 

Attitude toward Negroes, a measure of ra- 
cial prejudice, is not significantly related to 
the degree of testing with a X* of 0.04. 
These results do not support the hypothesis 
that foreign students like better Americans 
who are lacking racial prejudice. MSU's 
students are not particularly prejudiced, 
however, as shown by the scores. Perhaps, 
the hypothesis is valid in areas of the coun- 
try in which prejudice is more pronounced. 

Ability to differentiate among countries 
was measured by asking the respondents to 
name as many Latin American countries 
as they could. There was no significant dif- 
ference between the two groups with a X? 
of 0.00. It is possible that this question is 
a poor index of the ability to which it refers. 
Moreover, despite the fact that foreign stu- 
dents criticize Americans on this ground, 
the writers believe that sheer differentiation 
is not what the foreign students desire. It 
is more likely that each wants the American 
to appreciate his own country and culture, 
not to be able to differentiate among all 
countries. Future research should test this 
latter hypothesis. 
Discussion 

The study was a comparison of attitudes 
of American students liked more and those 
known but not particularly liked by Latin 
American students. The study offers no 
support for speculation that foreign stu- 
dents, or at least Latin American students, 
especially like American students who (1) 
like a few intimate rather than many super- 
ficial friendships, (2) are not nationalistic, 
(3) are favorable to foreign students in gen- 
eral, (4) are not dogmatic in personality, (5) 
have an exceptionally low degree of racial 
intolerance, (6) have an exceptional ability 
to differentiate among different countries, 
as measured by knowledge of the names of 
Latin American countries. On the other 
hand, the study supports the widely re- 
ported observation that foreign students 
tend to like intellectually-oriented Ameri- 
can students. 

While the study is suggestive, its results 
must be used with caution. Before they are 
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put into practice, the conclusions should be 
verified by additional research using better 
measures of the variables, better samples, 
and more experienced interviewers. Since 


Ill. 


IV. 


Appendix 


Questions Used to Measure Attitudes of American Students 
. Preference for a Few Intimate vs. Many Superficial Friendships 


1. Everyone should be informal most of the time. 
2. A person should try to have many friends. 
3. A person can only have a few real friends. 
4. I try to please most people. 
5. Losing a few close friends is not as important as maintaining many 
other friendships. 
Nationalistic Attitude 
6. America’s honor must be defended at all costs. 
7. The United States is the best country in the world. 
8. Far away places always interest me. 
9. The American way of doing things is almost always the best way. 
10. The world would be better off if we didn’t push other countries 
around so much. 
Attitude Toward Intellectual Activities 
11. I like to have long discussions about important matters. 
12. The intellectuals on the campus bore me. 
13. I like popular music better than classical music. 
14. The education one can get at a university is far more important 
than the campus social life is. 
15. I often read serious books just for fun. 
Attitude Toward Foreign Students 
16. I get a real pleasure out of talking with the foreign students. 
17. Most foreign students are unsociable. 
18. Foreign students are too snobbish. 
19. People pay too much attention to the foreign students. 
20. Foreign students should try harder to learn our ways. 


. Dogmatism 


21. In times like these it is often necessary to be more on guard against 
ideas put out by people or groups in one’s own camp than by those 
in the opposing camp. 

22. In the long run the best way to live is to pick friends and associates 
whose tastes and beliefs are the same as one’s own. 

23. There are two kinds of people in this world: those who are for the 
truth and those who are against the truth. 

24. Man on his own is a helpless and miserable creature. 

25. It is only natural for a person to be rather fearful of the future. 


. Attitude Toward Negroes 


26. Negroes should stay in their own place. 

27. Generally speaking, Negroes are irresponsible. 

28. A white girl should not marry a Negro. 

29. I would be uncomfortable dining with a Negro. 

30. White people shouldn’t have Negroes as guests in their homes. 


. Ability to Differentiate Among Latin American Countries 


31. Excluding islands, how many countries south of the border can you 
name? (Interviewer check off) 

Mexico, Guatemala, British Honduras, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Panama, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
Ecuador, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
British Guiana, French Guiana, Dutch Guiana. 
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most of the conclusions are at variance with 
common conceptions, the writers hope that 
the study will stimulate more refined tests 
of these and related hypotheses. 
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NEW OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK TO BE ISSUED 


A fourth edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook will be issued 
this fall. This reference book of occupational information has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and a number of new chapters 
have been added. 

The impact of new technological developments—such as the spectacular 
developments in space exploration and rocketry—on particular occupations 
and industries is analyzed and evaluated in the new Handbook. 

Occupations covered for the first time include those of programmers, 
school counselors, technicians, and instrument repairmen. New chapters 
also cover driving occupations; aircraft, missile, and spacecraft field; the 
clergy; protective service occupations; sales occupations; and baking in- 
dustry «ccupations. Over 600 occupations and 30 major industries are 
described in this edition, which is illustrated with 177 photographs and 56 
charts. It also includes introductory chapters on how to use the Hand- 
book, and on occupational and industrial trends and earnings from work. 

Some of the major conclusions of the Handbook research will be out- 
lined in an article to be published in the December issue of the Journal. 
The Handbook may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. The 800-page book is priced at $4.25. 
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{= IMPORTANCE of guidance services for 
students in a liberal arts college is gain- 
ing increasingly wide recognition among 
educators. There is a danger, however, that 
these services will be excessively compart- 
mentalized. A campus may find itself with 
such specialized counselors as vocational 
counselors, curriculum counselors, and psy- 
chological counselors. Without gainsaying 
the value of such specialists in guidance, too 
many specialists may “spoil the broth.” At 
no point should the counselor forget that 
the student whom he is attempting to help 
“to stand on his own feet” is a single entity 
and that the guidance the student needs may 
frequently overlap several specialties in 
counseling. 

It does not make any sense to separate 
career counseling from curriculum counsel- 
ing or psychological counseling. The selec- 
tion of a major should not be divorced from 
considerations of career opportunities. To 
arrive at a rational decision the student 
should become acquainted with the voca- 
tional opportunities available to majors in 
a particular field as well as with his own 
interests and abilities. Though there are 
certain careers which any liberal arts grad- 
uate may enter, there are many others which 
require specialization. 

When a college has a large student body, 
conferences with large groups simplify the 
task of individual counseling by eliminating 
the need for repeating basic information in 
every case. A Career-Curricular Confer- 
ence, providing integrated career and cur- 
riculum advice applicable to many students, 
can be of inestimable value in a guidance 


program. 


Joseru I. Suuuim is Assistant Professor of History 
at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. He was 
Chairman of the Faculty-Student Committee on 
— Services during the academic years 1955- 
1958. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH A 
CAREER-CURRICULAR CONFERENCE 


JOSEPH |. SHULIM 


It is with these principles in mind that 
Brooklyn College experimented for three 
semesters beginning in the spring of 1956 
with a Career-Curricular Conference for 
lower classmen. 


Brooklyn College Experiments 


Though Brooklyn College—probably the 
largest liberal arts college in the country— 
seeks to provide its students with individual 
counseling, it also holds group conferences 
where they can be useful in guidance. Pre- 
viously Career Conferences and Curriculum 
Conferences for lower classmen had been 
held independently of each other. A num- 
ber of interested individuals felt that an in- 
tegrated Career-Curricular Conference 
would be much more beneficial to the stu- 
dents. Under the auspices of the Dean of 
Students, consequently, such Conferences 
were held for the College of Liberal Arts 
and Science in the spring and fall of 1956 
and the spring of 1957. 

The application of the idea, as was to be 
expected, resulted in a number of modifica- 
tions after each Conference. There were 
certain basic features, however, which were 
repeated in each Conference. 


Basic Features Common to the Three 
Conferences 


1. Common to the three Career-Curricu- 
lar Conferences was the attempt to provide 
the students with both career and curricu- 
lum information so that the student's selec- 
tion of a major could be based on the neces- 
sary interrelated evidence. 

2. The Conferences were held for lower 
classmen, whether Lower Sophomores (stu- 
dents in the first half of the second year at 
the College) or Upper Freshmen (students 
in the second half of the first year). It is 
during the Sophomore year that the student 
must definitely decide upon a major. 
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3. The Conferences were subdivided into 
the three areas of knowledge—Science, 
Social Science, and Humanities. This was 
done because the first two years of college 
are in part intended to acquaint the student 
with the different fields of knowledge. By 
his Upper Freshman or Lower Sophomore 
term he will probably have become inter- 
ested in one of the three broad areas, but he 
may not yet have selected a department in 
the general area as his special interest. The 
Conferences, therefore, were not subdivided 
so as to provide detailed individual depart- 
mental  career-curriculum information. 
The intention, rather, was to supply enough 
general career and curriculum information 
to make possible a choice of a specific major. 
Following the Conference, the student could 
go for individual curriculum and career ad- 
vice to the counselor in the General Coun- 
seling Program in the office of the Dean of 
Students and to the departmental counse- 
lors. 

4. At no time did any one responsible for 
the Conferences forget that Brooklyn Col- 
lege was not a vocational institution, and 
that the career information had to be pre- 
sented in a liberal arts framework. The im- 
portance of a liberal arts education per se 
was always noted. So was the significance 
of such an education for the development 
of sound personality traits. The career val- 
ues inherent in a liberal education, on the 
other hand, were also called to the students’ 
attention. 

5. All the Conferences were held under 
the auspices of the Dean of Students. Since 
the Conferences were experimental in na- 
ture, a special administrator was appointed 
by the Dean to work closely with him. 

6. In all the Conferences faculty mem- 
bers of various departments of instruction 
participated in the panels. A preliminary 
meeting of the panelists with the adminis- 
trator and the Dean was held before each 
Conference to discuss the implementation 
of the Conference. After each Conference 
a “post-mortem examination” meeting was 
held to evaluate the experience and to reach 
conclusions concerning the future. 

7. Student attendance at all of the Con- 
ferences was voluntary. 
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8. Publicity for the Conference always in- 
cluded a letter from the Dean of Students 
describing the meeting and urging attend- 
ance, and a notice in the chief student news- 
paper of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Science. 


Modifications of the Three Conferences 


1. Since Career Conferences and Curricu- 
lum Conferences had in the past been held 
for Lower Sophomores, it was natural to be- 
gin the experiment with a Career-Curricular 


‘ Conference for those students. Since, fur- 


thermore, the General Counseling Program 
had previously organized the Curriculum 
Conferences, the first Career-Curricular Con- 
ference was held in conjunction with the 
General Counseling Program.' When, 
however, for reasons indicated below, it was 
found necessary to separate the General 
Counseling Program from the Career-Cur- 
ricular Conference, doubts arose as to con- 
tinuing to plan the Conference for Lower 
Sophomores. Since the General Counseling 
Program would have to continue to hold 
its special kind of conference for Lower 
Sophomores, it would be expecting too much 
of the students to attend both the General 
Counseling Program Conference and the 
Career-Curricular Conference. It was de- 
cided, consequently, to hold the Career- 
Curricular Conference for Upper Freshmen 
and so it has remained. 

2. The first Career-Curricular Conference 
was held in cooperation with the General 
Counseling Program and the Office of Pre- 
Teaching Counseling (one of the pre-pro- 
fessional counseling offices at the College). 
This Conference was divided into two parts 
of one hour each, with the career part being 
held during the first hour and the curricu- 
lum part during the second hour. The ca- 
reer half of the Conference was divided into 
Science, Social Science, and Humanities, 
each with a panel of faculty members. The 
preliminary meeting of the career speakers 
was attended by the pre-teaching counselor, 


1 For a more detailed account of the first Career- 
Curricular Conference, see Joseph I. Shulim, “A 
Career-Curricular Conference,” in the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, May, 1957, pp. 599-601. 
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the head of the Placement Office, and the 
coordinator of the General Counseling Pro- 
gram. At this meeting it was agreed to pre- 
sent the career information within the 
framework of the objectives of a liberal arts 
college. 

The coordinator of the General Counsel- 
ing Program, who is on the staff of the Dean 
of Students, was placed in charge of the 
curriculum part of the Conference. The 
counselors of the General Counseling Pro- 
gram, who were to present curricular advice 
in this half of the Conference, were in- 
formed by the coordinator of the nature of 
the Conference. For the curricular part of 
the Conference the three large groups of stu- 
dents were subdivided into smaller groups, 
including special groups for pre-teaching 
and pre-accounting counseling. 

The first Conference revealed two major 
weaknesses. These were noticed by some of 
the participants and suggestions for im- 
provements were made at the evaluative 
meeting held after the Conference. It was 


proposed that the Pre-Teaching Office and 
the General Counseling Program be sepa- 


rated from the Career-Curricular Confer- 
ence, because the counseling provided Lower 
Sophomores by those offices was currently 
more concerned with routine administrative 
procedures. The suggestion was also made 
that there could be more integration be- 
tween the career and curricular material if 
the two parts of the program were com- 
bined. 

The second Career-Curricular Conference 
in the fall semester of 1956, consequently, 
was planned by the Dean of Students and 
the administrator independently of the 
above offices. The panelists in the three 
areas of knowledge were asked to provide, 
in a little over an hour, both career and cur- 
ricular information, i.e., career information 
in relation to the problem of the selection of 
a major and the course combinations neces- 
sary to achieve various career goals. 

The second Conference seemed to have 
come closer to the original hope of achiev- 
ing a truly integrated Career-Curricular 
Conference. It was noted, however, that 
each of the three panels was repeating cer- 
tain information concerning the basic lib- 
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eral arts character of the College and the 
general problem of the selection of a major. 
It was decided that the next Conference 
would begin with a half-hour meeting of all 
the students at which the Dean of Faculty 
would deal with these general matters. The 
meeting would then be divided into three 
parts (Science, Social Science, and Humani- 
ties), each in a different room, at which the 
panels could turn their attention immedi- 
ately to the career-curricular problems in 
each of the areas of knowledge. 

The third Career-Curricular Conference, 
held in the spring of 1957, was organized in 
this fashion. The participants concluded 
at the “post-mortem” meeting that a success- 
ful organization for an integrated Career- 
Curricular Conference finally had been 
found. 

3. The most appropriate part of the se- 
mester and the exact time for holding the 
Conference also underwent modification in 
the course of the experiment. On the basis 
of the experience with the first two Confer- 
ences, which were held at different periods 
of the term and at different hours, the third 
Conference was held at a period when the 
student is most aware of the problem of 
planning his future, namely, when he is 
preparing his preliminary registration card 
(a form for indicating the courses desired 
by the student for the following term). It 
was called for those hours on a Monday 
when no classes are scheduled in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Science. The gen- 
eral meeting addressed by the Dean of Fac- 
ulty lasted from 12:30 p.m. to approximately 
1:00 p.m.; the panels in Science, Social Sci- 
ence, and Humanities met separately from 
about 1:00 p.m. to 1:50 p.m. Total attend- 
ance rose to the highest figure for the three 
Conferences: approximately 325. 

4. The attendance at the Conferences was 
undoubtedly influenced to some extent by 
the modifications in the publicity methods 
employed. A combination of the following 
techniques used for the third Conference 
probably accounted in part for the larger 
attendance: a strong letter from the Dean 
of Students urging attendance, the mailing 
of the letter by the registrar together with 
the preliminary registration material, an an- 
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nouncement in the chief student paper, and 
a special notice read to certain English 
classes where many Upper Freshmen are 
found. 

5. The size and membership of the pan- 
els, finally, was also modified. In the career 
part of the first Conference each of the three 
panels was composed of two faculty mem- 
bers, one serving as chairman and the other 
as assistant. The second, more integrated 
Conference had two or three members on 
each panel, one of them acting as chairman. 
The evaluation meeting after the second 
Conference decided that the panels should 
be somewhat enlarged to allow for a more 
exact coverage of more subdivisions of each 
of the three fields of knowledge. The third 
Conference, therefore, had three or four 
members on each panel, each person being 
acquainted with the career and curriculum 
opportunities in a number of related de- 
partments. 


Conclusion 


By the close of the spring semester of 
1957, the experiment by Brooklyn College 
was completed. What was believed to be a 
truly integrated Career-Curricular Confer- 
ence had finally been attained. 

The Career-Curricular Conference would 
hereafter be held for Upper Freshmen dur- 


CEEB ANNOUNCES SCHEDULE FOR 1959-1960 SCHOOL YEAR 


The College Entrance Examination Board has announced its scheduled 


ing that period of the semester when the stu- 
dents would have to fill out their prelimi- 
nary registration cards. Attendance would 
continue to be on a voluntary basis. The 
Conference would be called for those hours 
when no classes were in session. It would 
begin with a brief general meeting ad- 
dressed by a prominent officer of the Col- 
lege, preferably the Dean of the Faculty, on 
the problem of the selection of a major in a 
liberal arts college. Then the Conference 
would divide for about an hour into three 
separate meetings on Science, Social Science, 
and Humanities. At each of these meetings, 
there would be a panel of several faculty 
members, each of whom would be ac- 
quainted with the career and curriculum op- 
portunities in a number of related subdivi- 
sions of the three areas of knowledge. The 
students, finally, would be reminded of the 
facilities for individual counseling available 
on the campus. 

Having arrived at what was considered 
the proper format for the Career-Curricular 
Conference, the experiment was declared at 
an end. The ad hoc administrative organ- 
ization was abolished. The planning and 
execution of the Career-Curricular Confer- 
ence now became an integral part of the 
administration of the office of the Dean of 
Students. 


program of tests and related activities for the 1959-1960 school year, dur- 
ing which it expects to administer more than 1,200,000 examinations to 
secondary school students. The candidates will participate in such regular 
Board examinations as the Scholastic Aptitude Test and Achievement 
Tests, in the new Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test for high school 
juniors, and in the Advanced Placement Program for particularly able 


students. 


Details on the tests, dates, and fees may be obtained from 


Charles M. Holloway, Director of Information Services for the College 
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Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
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The Validity of 


bi Tuurstone Temperament Schedule 
is designed to yield measures of “the 
relatively permanent personality character- 
istics or traits known as our temperament” 
[3]. It was the purpose of this study to test, 
at the adolescent level, the validity of two of 
the areas of this instrument, Dominant and 
Sociable, by using peer group ratings as 
validity criteria. While criteria for person- 
ality tests are difficult to obtain, for these 
two traits at least, it would seem reasonable 
that an adolescent's peers should be compe- 
tent judges. 

Since a study of test validity must con- 
sider the claims made for the test, it should 
be noted that the area, Dominant, is de- 
scribed in the manual as follows: “People 
scoring high on this factor think of them- 
selves as leaders, capable of taking initiative 
and responsibility. They are not domi- 
neering, even though they have leadership 
ability. They enjoy public speaking, or- 
ganizing social activities, promoting new 
projects and persuading others. They are 
the ones who would probably take charge 
of the situation in case of an accident.” 
Sociable is described in this manner: “Per- 
sons with high scores in this area enjoy the 
company of others, make friends easily, and 
are sympathetic, cooperative, and agreeable 
in their relations with people. Strangers 
readily tell them about personal troubles” 
[3]. 


Procedure and Subjects 


The Thurstone Temperament Schedule 
was administered to 196 boys and 191 girls 


Evan R. Ketstar is Associate Professor in the 
School of Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
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the Thurstone Temperament Schedule 


with Adolescents 


KEISLAR 


who were members of the high tenth grade 
at a suburban high school. Two days later 
guess-who ratings were obtained from 90 
per cent of this class for its 443 members on 
12 bi-polar traits, three of which were used 
in this study. Each rater nominated only 
members of his or her own sex. Although 
the raters were requested not to sign their 
names, by means of an invisible ink coding 
system, self-mentions were discovered and 
discarded. 

Of this group who took the schedule, 44 
boys and 20 girls were excluded from the 
study because they received less than an 
average of three mentions per trait for the 
12 traits; it was assumed that they were 
probably not well known by the rating pop- 
ulation. The population for this study then 
consisted of 152 boys and 171 girls. 


Thurstone Temperament Schedule Areas 


On the area Dominant the means for this 
population were 7.4 for the boys and 9.0 for 
the girls with standard deviations of 4.7 for 
each sex. For the area Sociable the means 
were 9.8 for the boys and 12.4 for the girls 
with the corresponding standard deviations 
being 3.9 and 3.5. These means are all 
somewhat lower and the standard deviations 
slightly larger than the corresponding fig- 
ures computed from the distributions of 
high school students presented in the man- 
ual [3]. 

The split-half reliabilities, after correc- 
tion, for Dominant were 0.80 and 0.87 for 
the boys and girls, respectively, while the 
corresponding figures for Sociable were 0.75 
and 0.55. This last coefficient is the only 
one which is appreciably lower than the 
corresponding reliability figures given by 
the manual for high school boys and girls. 
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The Guess- Who Ratings 


As a validity criterion for Dominant the 
bi-polar trait, leadership preference, was 
used. For this trait, ratings were obtained 
by means of the following pair of guess-who 
statements where the first indicates the state- 
ment assigned positive values and the 
second, negative. (Changes on the girls’ 
form are indicated in parentheses.) 

Here is someone who enjoys taking the 
lead in an activity; he (she) likes to organize 
things and suggest what to do. 

Here is someone who does not enjoy tak- 
ing the lead in an activity; he (she) pre- 
fers to let other people organize things and 
make suggestions. 

The other two traits were used as validity 
criteria for Sociable. The first, sociability, 
was measured by the following pair of state- 
ments: 

Here is someone who gets along easily 
with all kinds of people; he (she) is a “good 
mixer” and always seems at ease with others. 

Here is someone who doesn’t “mix” with 
other people very well; he (she) seems un- 
interested or self-conscious when he (she) is 
with others. 

The trait of friendliness was rated by the 
statements: 

Here is someone who is very friendly and 
pleasant to everyone. 

Here is someone who is not friendly or 
pleasant; he (she) does not seem to want to 


TABLE 1 


make friends or is bashful about being 
friendly. 

These guess-who ratings were scored ac- 
cording to the CEI formula [/, pp. 90, 91) by 
obtaining the algebraic sum of the numbers 
of positive and negative mentions. The 
means for these three traits ranged from 
—0.01 to 2.2 with standard deviations rang- 
ing from 4.8 to 11.6. The reliabilities of 
these trait ratings were estimated by divid- 
ing the raters at random into two groups 
and correlating, for each trait and sex, the 
two sets of ratings thus obtained. These 
reliability coefficients are given in TABLE 1. 

While no validity check was possible for 
the peer group ratings on the traits in this 
study, evidence was obtained that the use 
of this bi-polar rating technique may be 
effective. Guess-who ratings by the same 
population on two other traits in this instru- 
ment, school marks and cooperation with 
the teacher, when scored by a more appro- 
priate method yielded validity coefficients 
ranging from 0.74 to 0.80 with grade point 
average and teachers’ ratings on cooperation 
as the respective criteria [2]. 


Results 


The correlations between each of the two 
areas of the Schedule and the corresponding 
peer group ratings used as criteria are indi- 
cated in TaBLe 1. Since the distributions 
of the ratings, scored by the CEI method, 


Correlations of Two Areas of the Thurstone Temperament Schedule With Peer Group Ratings 
Used as Validity Criteria 


Based on 152 boys and 171 girls who were rated by members of the tenth grade 


TABLE 1 
7 2 Reliability Tu 
Thurstone Peer Group of rie Normalized 
Area Rating On 
Dominant Leadership Boys 0.92 0.42* 0.41° 
preference Girls 0.93 0.39* 0.43* 
Sociable Sociability Boys 0.88 0.40* 


Sociable Friendliness 


* Significant at 0.001 level. 
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Girls 0.91 0.37* 0.48* 
Boys 0.77 0.34* 0.32" 
Girls 0.84 0.36* 0.39* 
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were as usual highly leptokurtic, the cor- 
responding figures for the normalized 
ratings are also given. The validity co- 
efficients for Dominant are all in the vicinity 
of 0.40. The same finding holds for Sociable 
when the ratings on sociability are used as 
a criterion but slightly lower correlations are 
found with ratings on friendliness. All cor- 
relations were significant at the 0.001 level. 
Since the multiple correlations of Sociable 
with both its criteria were found to be the 
same as those with sociability alone, it ap- 
pears that ratings on friendliness add noth- 
ing to the covariance already accounted for 
by the ratings on sociability. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


These coefficients need to be interpreted, 
apart from attenuation, in view of the fact 
that the wording of the guess-who statements 
may not have conveyed to the raters all that 
the areas are supposed to denote. The state- 
ments in the manual suggest that these areas 
are measuring both the stated “enjoyment” 
of an activity and actual success in that ac- 
tivity. The rating statements, on the other 
hand, stress one or the other of these aspects. 
If many students made this distinction, 


which seems unlikely, the criteria are not 
entirely adequate. 

Another weakness of these ratings, as 
scored by the CEI method, is that persons 
who are not well known tend to receive 
scores near zero. Although persons who 
were mentioned few times on ali 12 
traits were excluded from the population, 
there may have been many other individuals 
who should have received larger negative 
scores on these ratings than they did; a per- 
son who is not well known is probably less 
“sociable” or “dominant,” as these traits 
have been described. 

In any case, it is clear that these adoles- 
cents reliably answered the items on two 
areas of the Schedule in a fashion consist- 
ent with the reputation they had with their 
peers; the validity coefficients, while moder- 
ate, are highly significant. 
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SURVEY SHOWS UNREALISTIC VIEW OF COLLEGE COSTS 


Two-thirds of the nation’s children are expected by their parents to go 
to college, but relatively few families are preparing realistically to meet the 
expenses involved, a survey made for the Ford Foundation reported re- 
cently. The survey reported these findings: (1) Of the children under 18 
asked about, 69 per cent were expected by their parents to go to college; 
(2) Although the median expected expense was $1,450 for each year of col- 
lege, 60 per cent of the parents expecting to send a child to college had no 
savings plan specifically for this purpose; (3) Parents evidently expected 
future costs to be about the same as they are now. Further information on 
the results of the survey may be obtained from Richard Magat, The Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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ALL IT appraisal or evaluation or diag- 
nosis. Current discussion has made 
clear that our aim has progressed far beyond 
labeling and categorizing. We are con- 
cerned with the descriptive understanding 
of what is happening to whom? What does 
it mean? How can this understanding en- 
hance our helpfulness to this client? 

Diagnosis is a creative, dynamic process 
implicit in the professional helping relation- 
ship. However, only when we make the 
diagnostic process explicit, conscious, and 
orderly, can we study, refine, and improve 
this most valuable of basic counseling skills. 

Diagnosis begins at the first moment of 
communication, personal or otherwise. 
With regard for accuracy and acuity, we 
note and record information, response, ob- 
servations. Who is the source of request for 
help? The client? A parent? A doctor? 
A hospital worker? A judge or other influ- 
ential person in the community? A board 
member? Each has a potentially different 
meaning in understanding the client, his 
use of his self, and his expectations of the 
helping situation. The initial application 
may also include: address, telephone num- 
ber, marital status, age and sex of client, and 
all members of his present family constella- 
tion. These are mere bits of the social- 
familial, economic, and cultural thread in 
the unique and intricately-patterned fabric 
of this client’s life. Each bit of the thread 
makes some contribution to the present 
resiliency, tensile strength, and durability of 
the fabric. 


Differential Needs 


How was the request for help stated? 
The client comes with stated purpose, clear 


Simon HorrMAan is Executive Director of the 
Jewish Vocational Service and Work Adjustment 
Center, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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DIAGNOSIS AND EVALUATION IN COUNSELING 


SIMON HOFFMAN 


or confused, specific or general. It is nec- 
essary for us to try to understand his self 
goals and his attainable or real goals. For 
the nature and the consistency of the client's 
self goals and real goals will determine how 
full a diagnostic picture is desirable or nec- 
essary. What are the diagnostic needs and 
values when serving a now-blind former 
house painter of 71 who is interested in any 
sheltered employment to supplement his 
Old Age Social Insurance? Contrast this 
with our diagnostic needs and values in 
serving a recently-married 22 year old, con- 
genitally blind, delayed school-for-the-blind 
dischargee of questionable school record 
who requests training for industrial employ- 
ment and eventual independent family sup- 
port. 

When we consider the many areas of di- 
agnostic data of possible value, the prac- 
tical necessity of relating the intensiveness 
of this essential keystone of service to the 
client’s self goals and real goals becomes im- 
perative. In which area will more thorough 
information enable us to be more helpful 
to this client? Do we need a more complete 
picture of his appearance, health-impair- 
ment limitations and its meaning for the 
client, intelligence, education, hobbies, in- 
terests, training, employment, aptitudes- 
skills-abilities, attitude motivation, person- 
ality dynamics (social-emotional-psycholog- 
ical adjustment), special problems (are they 
modifiable or compensable?), etc.? With 
general and special medical and psychiatric 
examinations, psychometric testing, work 
evaluation, and psycho-social study, diag- 
nosis can too readily become an end in itself. 

On the other hand, however, our client, 
unlike the laboratory guinea pig, continues 
to live and function in family, school, work, 
play, etc. In these life situations there are 
innumerable uncontrolled and uncontrol- 
lable variables that influence him and cause 
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him to respond in turn. Some change is 
almost always a possible result of this inter- 
action. Thus, diagnosis cannot be absolute 
or final. It should be a flexible and dy- 
namic process, thoughtfully and purpose- 
fully shared with the client. This, in turn, 
should facilitate assimilation of additional 
information and allow for and focus on be- 
havior modification. Hopefully, the coun- 
selor will be perceptive in accumulating sig- 
nificant information and clear in identifying 
the meaningful experience and behavior 
patterns and their dynamic interactions in 
this individual. Such analysis will point up 
potentially-remunerable focus, direction, 
and techniques for the counseling or treat- 
ment plan. Such dynamic diagnosis will 
also highlight our client’s concrete service 
needs and the advisable timing for arrang- 
ing such services, be they medical-surgical 
treatment, temporary or long-range financial 
support, change in living arrangements, 
training in independent management of 
daily living activities, prevocational and oc- 
cupational training, etc. 


A Scientific Process 


This diagnostic process is fundamentally 
an application of the inductive scientific 
method that is basic to the social sciences. 
We need to start with accurate information 
and acute observations about our client. 
We then analyze this data: (a) in relation 
to the situation in which it occurred, and 
(b) in relation to “normal” reactions. This 
calls forth the wealth of our knowledge and 
experience in order to spin the bits and 
pieces into identifiable threads. Next, we 
sort the many threads of client behavior and 
weave or integrate appropriate combina- 
tions (assortments) into meaningful pat- 
terns. Meaningful patterns will be coher- 
ent, congruent, and consistent with the 
whole life fabric of this client. The study 
of the client's functioning, past and present, 
and of his self-perceptions of his functioning 
should provide some logical understanding 
of the appropriateness and compatibility of 
his self goals and real goals. 

As we try to understand our client, it is 
necessary that we identify his strengths that 
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we can relate to. For it is extremely diff- 
cult to be professionally helpful if we can 
find nothing of value in this person. As we 
identify the client’s strengths, and under- 
stand his self goals and real goals, his weak- 
nesses will come into focus because his diffi- 
culties prevent him from using his strengths 
to achieve his goals. In this over-simplified 
example, we consider the available services 
this client needs and the treatment plan 
that may facilitate his progress toward his 
goal. 

These considerations are profitably shared 
with the client, in a cooperative manner, as 
tentative interpretations and _ tentative 
plans. This encourages the client to partici- 
pate in discussion that will arrive at shared 
plans to reach shared goals. As he involves 
himself more and more in this planning, 
there is greater opportunity to help him har- 
ness his motivation to his aspiration. The 
tentative nature of the plans provides for 
freedom of movement in the direction that 
shows greatest promise. Thus, we can try 
to alleviate the frequent effort-inhibition 
caused by feelings of lack of progress or of 
failure. And rightfully so, because our ten- 
tative plans are really hypotheses based on 
the meaningful behavior patterns woven 
from the information and _ observations 
known to that point. Tentative plans that 
are unproductive necessitate either securing 
additional information in one or more 
areas and/or reviewing our organization of 
the data into new patterns. These should 
provide greater coherence, consistency, and 
congruity with the client's life fabric. New 
or modified tentative plans will be suggested 
by this fuller understanding. 

As the particular situation indicates, the 
counselor shares and receives diagnostic data 
and interpretations about the client’s health 
from the general medical doctor, the special- 
ist, and the psychiatrist. Psychometric test- 
ing, carefully prescribed and interpreted, 
provides information about the client's po- 
tential and current intelligence and apti- 
tudes. The work evaluation study can indi- 
cate the client’s current and potential func- 
tioning in regard to work adustment, work 
tolerance, work habits, and level of work 
skills. The psycho-social study notes signifi- 
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cant social-emotional-cultural data. From 
all of these sources and from the direct client 
contact, we weave the unique fabric of this 
individual's personality dynamics in striving 
toward equilibrium. What current factors 
are affecting his adjusting? His social func- 
tioning? His use of ego defenses and symp- 
toms? How does his ego attempt to balance 
the conflicting sources of superego, id and 
external reality? 

With one client, success in a treatment 
plan will depend on our providing thor- 
ough-going emotional support which recog- 
nizes his basic, non-conflicted dependency. 
With another client, progress may be pos- 
sible after purposeful selective reinforce- 
ment of his anxiety or guilt has compelled 
him to work through an uncomfortable 
problem that had long been the source 


STUDENTS TO APPLY FOR $60 MILLION IN LOANS 


On the basis of a preliminary review of loan fund applications made to 


of feelings of enervation and apathy. 

Prognosis is the logical next step in this 
diagnostic process. The predictions should 
be expressed as probabilities that recognize 
and make allowance for other possible alter- 
natives. 

Do note that we have been discussing a 
diagnostic process in which the client shares, 
contributes, participates, tries, and tests out. 
The counselor, in this process, is a facili- 
tator who is interested in helping the client 
develop self-understanding as a basis for 
achieving a more comfortable or satisfying 
life situation. This process enables the 
counselor to develop the clarity and profes- 
sional security that encourages him to con- 
tinue comfortably to question “why” to each 
success and failure .. . that he may be more 
helpful with the next client. 


the Office of Education, colleges and universities across the country expect 
nearly 121,000 students to apply for a total of about $60.5 million in loans 


during the 1959-1960 school year. 


These students represent about 5.5 
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per cent of the total anticipated full-time enrollment of approximately 
2,200,000 at the participating institutions, and they are expected to apply— 
on the average—for loans of about $500 to help them continue their educa- 


tion during the current school year. 


This will be the first full year of 


operation for the student loan program established under the National 
Defense Education Act, since the bulk of the money appropriated for the 
1958-1959 fiscal year was not available until last May 20. 

The estimated number of student borrowers and the amounts they are 
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expected to apply for are taken from loan fund applications received by 
the Office of Education from 1,372 colleges and universities planning to 
participate in the student loan program this year. The institutions apply- 
ing for loan funds this year—180 more than participated last year—repre- 
sent nearly 88 per cent of the total full-time college enrollment in this 


country. 
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Testing the Test 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN 
Associate Professor of Education 
Harvard University 


On Taking the Fifth 


HE Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook 

(Oscar Krisen Buros, Editor. Highland 
Park, N. J.: The Gryphon Press, 1959. 
$22.50 plus postage) is now available. The 
appearance of this volume of 1,292 pages 
marks two events. First, this column is de- 
liberately initiated with a review of the 
Fifth. The Editor wanted this feature to 
appear last year. I prevailed upon him to 
wait until the Fifth appeared. This new 
Yearbook contains “698 critical reviews of 
specific tests written especially . . . by 350 
contributing authorities—educators, teach- 
ers, psychologists, psychiatrists, personnel 
workers, test technicians, and _ others.” 
Here are reviews of tests published during 
the seven-year period 1952 through 1958. 
Our feature will not duplicate that work. 
Rather, it shall attempt to supplement the 
Fifth MMY, as Dr. Buros fondly calls it. 

But now the Fifth is available and this 
feature is launched. No longer shall I be 
able to plead delay to “Big Boss Joe.” 

The second event marked by the appear- 
ance of the Fifth MMY is the production of 
the volume itself. Have you ever reflected 
upon test reviews? I have. Confront your- 
self with that problem now and let’s see if 
we can gain a mutual appreciation of Dr. 
Buros’ contribution. 

So you want to review tests, eh? Ok, get 
‘em! We write to publishers and tell them 
our wish. For the most part, they're co- 
operative souls. They send us tests; and 
free, too, despite their knowledge that we 
may not extol their test. But, they're busy 
like us. They don’t necessarily send us the 
tests we seek, i.¢., those not reviewed in the 
Fifth, or prior, MMY’s. They don’t know 
that they should take us seriously. After 
all, our influence is still only speculative. 
If we expect to do a responsible job then 
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(after all, Dr. Buros always has), we've got 
to institute some checks. 

We make a list of test publishers. (We 
look to MMY for complete coverage there.) 

We seek copies of the catalogues of these 
publishing houses. (We find the addresses 
of the out-of-the-way publishing houses in 
the MMY.) 

We compare lists of tests offered for sale 
with the MMY’s. (The MMY’s report 
available tests with a review of two or three 
or four of those that are good, potentially 
good, and/or widely used, or potentially 
harmful.) 

So we begin to learn what’s new. Now 
we can request the new tests by name. But 
have we all of them? The only sure way to 
insure completeness is to monitor the jour- 
nals of education and psychology in which 
such new developments appear. (Dr. Buros 
has his staff doing this continuously. Since 
he searches journals anyway, Dr. Buros also 
has his staff note any article referring to 
any test and include a citation of the article 
with every test used in any study so located. 
The MMY’s are a gold mine for any serious 
student of any test as a result. Bibliog- 
raphies are always neatly, accurately, and, 
probably, fairly completely set out for the 
responsible professional of mental measure- 
ment. Boy, is this a saving!) 

In the process we discover, however, that 
there are testing programs, e.g., the tests of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and that there are secret tests (e.g., the 
Miller Analogies Test). What shall we do 
about them? (Dr. Buros made a major 
effort in preparing the Fifth MMY to se- 
cure and review such tests. We now have 
outside opinion of the CEEB Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test—for example—available as a re- 
sult. Why, I even put this discovery to the 
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real test and found two reviews of the Ac- 
tivity Vector Analysis in the Fifth!) 

So we begin to receive new tests; we begin 
to realize that we are covering the field for 
those who depend upon us. We can’t write 
all the reviews (which would make them all 
competent, of course. Ha!) We've got to 
get help. From whom? How can we in- 
sure competence, and fairness? (Dr. Buros 
does this well. He screens his reviewers 
carefully upon advice from others. The list 
of contributing reviewers in the Fifth (pp. 
ix—xix) is a veritable “Who’s Who of Psy- 
chometrics.”) 

OK, now we know where we will turn for 
help! What do we want in a review? Dr. 
Buros puts this in a nutshell when he writes 
of the purposes of his MMY’s as follows: 


. . to make readily available comprehensive and 
up-to-date information on recent tests published 
in all English speaking countries, hundreds of 
frankly critical test reviews which will assist test 
users to make more discriminating selections of the 
standard tests which will best meet their needs, 
and comprehensive and accurate bibliographies of 
references on specific tests; to impel authors and 
publishers to place fewer but better tests on the 
market and to provide test users with detailed and 
accurate information about their tests at the time 
that they are first placed on the market; to suggest 
to test users better methods of arriving at their 
own appraisals of both standard and nonstandard 
tests in light of their particular values and needs; 
to stimulate reviewers—and others to a lesser ex- 
tent—to reconsider and think through more care- 
fully their beliefs and values relevant to testing; 
to inculcate upon test users a keener awareness of 
both the values and dangers which may accom- 
pany the use of standard tests; and to impress test 
users with the desirability of suspecting all stand- 
ard tests—even those prepared by well known 
authorities—unaccompanied by data on their con- 
struction, validation, use, and limitations. (p. 
xxii) 


So we give our reviewers the instructions Dr. 
Buros reports (pp. xxtii-xxiv). We also de- 
cide that we shall report on each test as fol- 
lows: title; intended audience; date pub- 
lished; part scores; mode of administration; 
mode of scoring; forms, parts, and levels; 
reliability and validity; cost; time needed 
for administration; and author (Fifth, p. 
xxv). 
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Our reviews roll in. Now a new phase of 
our job starts. We edit. (Dr. Buros is an 
artist in this regard. He edits his reviewers 
only after he or his staff goes over the ma- 
terial the reviewer had available (Boy, do I 
know it!). He verifies and weighs points of 
possible harm to the sale of a test before 
publishing them. When unfairness is pos- 
sible and reviewer is adamant, he seeks the 
balance of other reviews published simul- 
taneously and nearby.) 

When reviews are readied for publication, 
we find other problems confronting us. 
What do we put with what? Do we arrange 
alphabetically? By title? By author (s)? 
By publisher? By reviewer? By content? 
(Dr. Buros solves this problem neatly. The 
primary organization of the volume is alpha- 
betically by subject, i.e., Achievement Bat- 
teries, Character and Personality, English, 
Fine Arts, Foreign Languages, Intelligence, 
etc., 14 major classes in all. Secondary or- 
ganization is alphabetical by test name 
within subject. Multiple reviews of a test 
are arranged alphabetically by reviewer. 
Cross referencing of reviews and citations is 
complete throughout all five volumes of 
MMY’s. Cross referencing occurs within the 
review itself. Finally, indexing is according 
to periodical, publisher, title, names (au- 
thors and reviewers), and test within subject 
classification. The flexibility of such cate- 
gorization is considerable. The best of 
opinion about the tests in the current lime- 
light is readily accessible for a number of 
purposes!) 

So what have we achieved in the way of 
coverage? (The Fifth has about 40 per cent 
of its 918 pages of tests and reviews given 
to information about achievement tests. 
About 28 per cent of these pages are devoted 
to aptitude tests; about 26 per cent, to tests 
of character and personality; and about 6 
per cent to miscellany. In addition, basic 
information is given on 485 books on tests 
and measurements while excerpts of 535 
book reviews accompany the basic informa- 
tion on a book as appropriate. Excellent 
coverage, indeed! Here are the rudiments 
of current and basic technology of the area 
of mental measurement in the best of de- 
tail!) 


Why have I written as I did? Because 
there are two basic ways to appreciate a 
reference work. The first is to construct it; 
the second is to use it. 

Dr. Buros and I are both worried that the 
MMY’s are not used frequently by those in 
guidance. So, how can you appeal to one 
who does not use something? By confront- 
ing him with the intrigue of its production, 
I hope. By getting the potential audience 
to empathize with the problem of produc- 
tion, I hope. 

The school counselor has been challenged 
by the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 to improve the identification and en- 
couragement of talent. Tests are having a 
“hey-day” in the schools. Counselor, you 
must be wise! Reflect upon claims publish- 
ers make for their tests; investigate opinion 
about tests via the Fifth MMY. Review 
your testing program; consider new tests 
via the Fifth MMY. Up-date your knowl- 
edge of tests via the Fifth MMY. After all, 
you are not isolated! Someday a pupil, a 
new acquaintance is going to talk about a 
new test and seek your advice. Will you 
know where to turn? Will the Fifth MMY 
be at hand? 

The counselor in college, business, in- 
dustry, public institution (other than 
school), and private practice needs take 
cognizance of the Fifth, too. We consider 
ourselves professionals. Nothing is more 
professional than to represent the best in 
modern knowledge of your technology be- 
fore the public you serve. Will the Fifth be 
at hand? 

Dispatch your orders today to: 


The Gryphon Press 
220 Montgomery Street 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


The price of the Fifth is $22.50 plus postage. 


Yes, I wrote as I did because I want to 
sell the Fifth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. We seek responsible professional 
service. This requires ready access to a 
wealth of knowledge. The Fifth does this 
for someone basically trained in measure- 
ment who lives by application of this know]l- 
edge. No counselor should be without 
ready access to the Fifth. This means you'd 
better buy it personally or insure ready 
access either by collaborative purchase with 
a colleague or by order through your em- 
ployer or town library. I can think of no 
higher professional service to perform at the 
moment than to urge the purchase of the 
Fifth upon all my readers. If we can insure 
a flow of $22.50’s to The Gryphon Press, we 
increase the chance that there will be a 
Sixth MMY in 1962. Dr. Buros edits the 
MMY without profit, ordinarily at a loss. 
This is a cooperative professional endeavor. 
Dr. Buros is the conscience of the test pub- 
lisher and of the test user. Let’s keep this 
“wee small voice” a’talkin’ to us! Otherwise 
irresponsibility will ensue. 

But I had another purpose in considering 
the Yearbook as I did. (Basically, I've de- 
tested selling since I discovered as a boy that 
the magazine wholesalers of the time used 
the family connections of children to peddle 
unwanted magazines.) I shall attempt to 
keep this column alive. I want to adhere 
to the standards of responsibility the MMY’s 
have set. But I cannot offer you the guar- 
antee of the completeness of MMY’s. I can- 
not assume the publisher’s responsibility to 
assemble bibliographies on tests. In short, 
I cannot be your MMY. Buy the MMY. 
Between publications of MMY, I shall com- 
ment on the passing scene as best I can until 
the Journal Editor decides that the column 
no longer serves a useful purpose. 


APGA is participating in the Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, March 27—April 2, 1960. 
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ADMINISTRATORS... 


BASIC 
GUIDANCE 


Covers: 


+ Guidance Services 


+ Tests and Measurements » Working with parents 
Occupational Information Working with 
+ Preparing students for college exceptional children 


Here, in one compact kit, are the essential ingredients for your guidance pro- 
gram. Valuable as a unit, and for its individual components, the BASIC GUID- 
ANCE KIT serves the guidance counselor and every member of the professional 
staff. The KIT is an invaluable addition to your educational library, a basic 
set of guidance reference materials. 

In addition, your BASIC GUIDANCE KIT will act as the keystone of your 
guidance course, in-service training program, or guidance institute. Used as a 
reference source or training tool, the KIT will provide the authoritative, profes- 
sional information needed by educators in this period of expanding guidance 
activities. The KIT includes: 


* A complete, 4-volume set of the SRA Professional Guidance Series Books 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION GUIDANCE TESTING 
Max F. Baer, Edward C. Roeber Clifford P. Froehlich, Kenneth B. Hoyt 
COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Shirley Hamrin, Blanche B. Paulson J. Anthony Humphreys, Arthur E. Traxler 
© TEACHER'S GUIDANCE HANDBOOKS AND ROSTER WORKBOOKS for iden- 


tifying and helping youngsters with special problems or talents 
© Titles from the well-known SRA series, PRACTICAL IDEAS IN EDUCATION 


© The new and comprehensive HANDBOOK OF JOB FACTS 
© The new and timely PREPARING STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE 
The complete BASIC GUIDANCE KIT, containing individual materials worth 
over $50.00, is priced at only $25.00 and packaged in an attractive, durable case. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Materials of Instruction + Tests and Evaluation Services 
57 WEST GRAND AVE. + CHICAGO 10, ILL. - WHITEHALL 4-7552 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Of Counselors and the Public Schools 


To the Editor: 

Under the pressure of tending to the affairs of a 
busy school system, one sometimes finds it impos- 
sible to give more than a hasty thumbing through 
of the Journal when it arrives. Such was the case 
when the December, 1958, issue came, and I failed 
to catch the full significance of Henry Weitz’ mes- 
sage in his article, “The Role of the Guidance 
Worker in the Schools,” until this week when in 
the afterglow of the school year I was able to give 
it a thorough reading. 

As one reads Dr. Weitz’ summary of the responses 
to the questionnaires which he addressed to the 
supervisors of guidance in the 48 states, he seems to 
crystallize some basic thoughts (or lamentations, if 
you will): 

1. Educators, while bemoaning a shortage of 
trained persons to perform the guidance functions 
in their schools, are turning their backs on a major 
source of guidance talent when they refuse to em- 
ploy persons whose orientation is psychology, social 
work, or sociology. 

2. These trained workers have entered other 
agencies in the same communities in which they 
could not be employed by the schools and have per- 
formed counseling and guidance tasks with great 
success. The implication which lies herein is to 
the effect that in the school setting (different though 
the emphasis may be) these workers, without chang- 
ing their orientation, could have performed with 
equal success. 

3. Educators, by their rigidity, and their refusal 
to compromise their standards, are robbing them- 
selves of competent services. 

4. Educators do not actually know what they be- 
lieve regarding counseling and guidance in the 
schools, as evidenced by the “internal inconsisten- 
cies” in the written comments which accompanied 
the replies from the supervisors. (In passing, I 
should like to point out that the technique of quot- 
ing from these replies for the purpose of dramatiz- 
ing the inconsistencies is an excellent road to dis- 
couraging further responses to questionnaires.) 

In responding thusly to Dr. Weitz’ article, I 
hope to be able to show that: 

1. Educators do know what they want in counsel- 
ing and guidance. (And also what they do not 
want.) 

2. Psychologists, social workers, and sociologists 
have been as unbending as the educators, and the 
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present confusion was born from this mutual re- 
fusal to compromise. 

This writer is of the firm belief that Dr. Weitz 
has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that he does 
not understand the basic educational function which 
causes educators to look askance at employing those 
trained in a related field without teaching certifica- 
tion. 

It is an irrevocable, infallible fact that schools 
exist for one purpose, and one only—to teach and 
to educate the people. Every counseling and guid- 
ance function must grow out of that basic tenet. 
When one envisions a school, he must basically see 
a classroom of 20 to 35 children under the guid- 
ance and direction of a teacher, and every other 
service provided within the school setting must en- 
hance that situation and make more efficient and 
effective the work of the classroom teacher. 

Frankly, the orientation of the majority of psychol- 
ogists and social workers with whom I have come 
in contact (not a few in number) has been toward 
the individual, not as a member of the group but as 
one isolated person with special problems. It be- 
comes apparent that the school has neither facili- 
ties, finances, nor time for this highly individualistic 
approach. 

The present writer, along with many others in a 
similar position, enjoys a unique situation. It is 
possible to visualize an ideal counseling set-up, but 
all such visions must be tempered by the reality 
that school superintendents must decide on all mat- 
ters involving the expenditure of money, and at 
this crucial period in the history of our nation’s 
schools, deciding for a case work or individualistic 
counseling center is a fiscal impossibility. Most 
school systems in the United States are presently 
working mightily to house and staff their buildings 
with classroom teachers, and the people of the 
country are showing great resistance to digging 
deeper into pockets to provide just these basic needs. 

Lest this sound too negative, this writer quickly 
wishes to express gratitude for the work of those in 
the related social fields. The total Pupil Personnel 
Department of our city uses every referral resource 
available to the hilt, and at every moment we 
campaign in the community to solicit the financial 
support necessary to perpetuate and expand the 
agency settings within which these people work. 

And it should also be well to point out that the 
social worker and psychologist are trained in clini- 
cal and agency settings which they could not find 
reproduced within a school organization. Conse- 
quently, we may not be speaking of employing a 
person but a staff in order to assure adequate func- 
tioning. 

What are the alternatives to the problems ex- 
pressed above? 
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For the school superintendent, it undoubtedly 
means continuing to employ those with a basic 
educational orientation. It will probably mean con- 
tinuing to place emphasis on the educational ac- 
tivities of school counselors with the de-emphasis 
on the more individual-centered functions. For 
years to come, we may see the guidance worker as 
more of a curriculum consultant than a counselor, 
as the leader in in-service training of teachers in 
the guidance point of view more than as a ready 
source of help to kids with special personal needs. 
The modern school superintendent can sell the more 
obvious skills to his constituents, and we in all 
phases of counseling and guidance must take note 
if we hope to be a moving force in education. 

For counselor trainers, the clue may well be to find 
out what men on the firing lines are thinking about 
our work. How many universities with guidance 
departments have organized an advisory committee 
of superintendents and principals? 

Perhaps, Dr. Weitz, those of us in personnel and 
guidance work had better re-evaluate our thinking 
about what is adequate training for school guidance 
work. 

Donatp D. Fink 

Director of Pupil Personnel 
Grand Rapids Public Schools 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Dr. Weitz Replies 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Fink’s comments on the study of state guid- 
ance supervisors’ opinions emphasizes the major 
conclusion drawn from the study, namely, “There 
appears to be an urgent need to clarify communica- 
tion between workers in the field of education and 
the psychologist working on its periphery.” Such 
clarification would help school people avoid the 
kind of interpretations made by Mr. Fink, who 
seems to say that undergraduate training in psy- 
chology and sociology produces psychologists and 
social workers. 

The article was simply exploring the notion that 
undergraduate training in the behavioral sciences 
might prove to be as effective preparation for sub- 
sequent graduate training in guidance as would un- 
dergraduate training in a program of education 
courses. It was not concerned with staffing school 
departments of guidance with psychologists or so- 
cial workers, important as these people might be 
to the educative functions of the school. 

As one who has served public education for some 
10 years as a teacher and guidance worker, I can 
subscribe to the belief that the function of the school 
is to educate. (I am not so certain as is Mr. Fink 
that this is an “irrevocable, infallible fact.”) This 
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educative process, however, may be viewed as com- 
prising at least two functions: instruction and 
guidance. Each of these functions is based upon a 
substantial body of knowledge, the mastery of which 
is essential to the adequate performance of the 
function. Teachers who carry out the instructional 
function of education may require more rather than 
less training in such areas as learning, measurement, 
and curriculum development. Guidance workers, on 
the other hand, who carry out the guidance func- 
tion, may require more training in such areas as 
personality theory, mental hygiene, counseling tech- 
niques, educational and psychological research, and 
educational-vocational planning. The article in 
question suggests that a background in the be- 
havioral sciences may be a better foundation for 
the acquisition of the specialized subject matter of 
guidance than an undergraduate major in English, 
say, with a smattering of courses in educational 
philosophy and history, educational administration, 
child growth and development, and a special teach- 
ing methods course. 

To be sure, there is some overlap in the instruc- 
tional and guidance functions of education, and, 
consequently, there may need to be some overlap 
in the training of the personnel who perform these 
functions. Yet, each seems sufficiently unique io 
merit separate consideration in so far as certification 
requirements are concerned. 

If, as Mr. Fink believes, guidance workers are to 
become curriculum consultants, then he may be 
quite right in saying that a background in the be- 
havioral sciences is unnecessary. But then, of 
course, we have the guidance worker doing the job 
of the administrator and supervisor. (Meanwhile, 
what do they do?) As for promoting the “guidance 
point of view” among teachers, may we suggest that 
this point of view without the technical and scien- 
tific training essential for its implementation may 
do, and probably is doing, more children more harm 
than good. 

If the article has done no more than cause school 
personnel and related workers to re-examine their 
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view of guidance and its relationship to the be- 
havioral sciences, it has served its function. I wel- 
come this opportunity to exchange ideas with Mr. 
Fink, and I appreciate his taking the time to ex- 
press his views so forcefully in print. 

Henry We!ITz 

Director, Bureau of Testing and Guidance and 

Associate Professor of Education 

Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 


Reading and Guidance 


To the Editor: 

The letter of Arthur V. Olson (May issue) con- 
nects reading and guidance. In May, I attended the 
Annual Conference of the International Reading 
Association. Herewith some reflections on both. 

About 10 years ago there were clear distinctions 
among remedial, corrective, and developmental 
reading. Now corrective reading receives casual 
mention; remedial reading is somewhat non grata. 
Mechanical aids are spoken of slightingly by those 
who admit their use. Good reading, it is said, will 
follow upon the choice of literature of power and 
charm. 


Confusion seems to be proportionate to the expan- 
sion of terms. Therapeutic reading programs have 
gone from remedial to developmental to English to 
language to communication to learning to reasoning. 
At the Conference these words were used inter- 
changeably, indiscriminately, and/or synonymously. 
Now all workers in education will find pleasure in 
the enlargement of the mind of the student, and 
all will admit the need for interdisciplinary coop- 
eration. I submit that the current need is less 
breadth and more depth. 

The techniques of teaching reading are complex 
but improving—therefore professional. They all de- 
rive from remedial reading; they all aim to give ap- 
preciation of the reading experience. These facts 
indicate both the extent and the limits of coopera- 
tion. Therapists derive their methods from research 
in physiology (e.g., eye movements) and psychology 
(e.g., emotional reactions). Successful demonstrations 
are adapted and adopted by teachers of literature 
generally. It is the history of education that meth- 
ods tried out and proved with deviates become the 
routine for “normal” learners; and experience tells 
me that the same procedures can teach handicapped 
readers to read understandably and good readers to 
become better readers. 
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But reading clinicians do not insist upon doing 
the original researches. (They are not uninterested 
nor non-participant.) Nor should reading clinicians 
undertake the functions of the professor of English. 
(They are not uninterested in results.) 

All of this suggests that reading clinics should 
avowedly emphasize remedial services. Otherwise 
we spread ourselves so thinly as to become compla- 
cent about details. At the 1953 Conference a 
teacher told of a 9th grade boy with 4th grade read- 
ing achievement. To the query, “Why had he not 
been discovered in grade eight as four years re- 
tarded—or in grade seven as three years retarded?,” 
a professor of education answered, “You must rec- 
ognize there will be several reading levels in any 
grade.” I recognize the fact—but not that it should 
become cumulative. 

By spreading interests and efforts, reading thera- 
pists become shallower in probing, less explicit in 
treatment, before turning our “patients” over to 
the convalescence of ability grouping and the viril- 
ity of inspired teaching. Let us be satisfied to define 
reading as acquiring meaning from the printed page. 
Let us aim at efficiency there. 

The connection with guidance goes further. To 
Parsons’ term, vocational guidance, Brewer added 
moral guidance, health guidance, etc. Guidance 
came to mean facilitated development; it came to 
mean a phase of personnel service in any field. 
Consequently, guidance has been, from time to time, 
a fad, a panacea, a political football, a scientific pro- 
gram, a routine. But NVGA retains its identity; the 
principal activities of personnel people are still 
those defined by NVGA. These activities are com- 
plex and professional. 

The local training of professional counselors be- 
gan about 1930. A newspaper columnist recently 
wrote of “the sort of student guidance program we 
have had since 1945." That year marked a great 
increase in guidance trainees and tremendous e¢x- 
penditures for equipment and personnel. There 
was no inherent fault in the pioneer programs, but 
the cry was that guidance catered to problem stu- 
dents or, more politely, to students with problems, 

Guidance, it was said, should be available to all. 
Now, 12th grade education is available to all—upon 
condition of completing grade 11. Unemployment 
insurance is available to all—upon condition of be- 
ing unemployed. Why should it be otherwise? 
For, fortunately, most persons solve their own prob- 
lems. “Available to all” is mere self-flattery; we 
can take credit for remedying situations where there 
was no ill. 

Likewise with readers. Good readers automati- 
cally (I dare say it) go on to be better readers. 
What is needed is better diagnosis of disability so 
that service may be given effectively and promptly. 
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The tag “poor reader” is mostly false in itself; there 
are readers with specific and identifiable disabilities. 
Our mission is to ameliorate these handicaps and 
salvage the individual so conditioned. 

Last year in our Reading Clinic here we used the 
Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test for 
screening. This gives a total score and sub-scores 
for vocabulary, speed of comprehension, and level of 
comprehension. Of the lowest quintile of total 
scores, only 27 per cent were in that position on all 
three sub-scores; surely this is the limit of all- 
round poor readership. Thirty-six per cent were 
in that position on only one sub-score each. This 
pinpoints a handicap which, by relatively brief, in- 
tensive, personally involved practice, can be allevi- 
ated. Here is the chance for professional activity on 
the part of, perhaps, the only member of the fac- 
ulty able to be professional in this area. 

So in reading, a broad understanding of the 
causes of poor reading and the results of good read- 
ing will motivate the efforts, give direction, and 
check the results of the reading specialist. But 
as a specialist one should go for depth. That is 
challenge enough. 

VERNON S. STEVENS 
Student Counselor and Reading Clinician 
Ontario Agricultural College 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR, A PERCEPTUAL AP- 
PROACH TO Benavior, by Arthur W. 
Combs & Donald Snygg. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1959. 
522 pp. $6.00. 


A LTHOUGH this book is presented as a re- 
vision of the 1949 edition, it has been 
completely rewritten to take account of the 
numerous developments in the biological 
and social sciences that have contributed to 
perceptual psychology within the past 10 
years. Some idea of the scope of the pres- 
ent book can, perhaps, best be obtained from 
a few brief comparisons with the 1949 edi- 
tion. Two hundred and twenty titles were 
listed in the 1949 bibliography; 619 titles 
plus additional references to each chapter 
are listed in the 1959 book. The 1949 edi- 
tion cites five references on “perception”; 69 
references are cited 10 years later. The 1949 
edition was divided into three parts; the 
1959 edition is more comprehensive in two 
parts. 

Like the 1949 edition, the main thesis 
throughout this book is that human behav- 
ior can best be understood through percep- 
tion, that one can understand an individual 
only when one is thoroughly acquainted 
with the value that the individual places on 
himself, that values allocated by others may 
be far afield from the real situation. The 
authors devote a good deal of discussion to 
behavior as a function of the individual's 
perception of life and experience about him. 
They broaden perceptions into a perceptual 
field to include behavior in terms of the im- 
mediate meanings that exist in the percep- 
tual field and the individual's evaluation of 
those meanings at a later date. The changes 
in one’s own perceptual field, write the au- 
thors, are “often accompanied by behavior 
on the part of others which indicates that a 
change has also taken place in their phe- 
nomenal fields.” 

The discussions on the striving for ade- 

uacy and the adequate personality, which 
the authors have borrowed in large part 
from Maslow, weave like a variegated thread 
throughout the first part of the book, “The 
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Perceptual Frame of Reference,” and make 
for an excellent review of the subject. 
Counselors and teachers interested in under- 
standing the behavior of man and what 
prompts man to particular action or reac- 
tion to circumstance will find much here 
that clarifies and informs. 

The second part of the book, “The Per- 
ceptual Approach Applied,” should have 
special appeal to the teacher. There are 
many helpful hints with regard to chil- 
dren's perceptions and behavior. There are 
many encouraging statements about un- 
happy and maladjusted children and the 
effect of the teacher’s personality on chil- 
dren’s learning experiences. Short excerpts 
of case material serve to highlight the dis- 
cussion and to draw attention to more mean- 
ingful aspects of relationship. 

The 1949 introduction of the perceptual 
approach to behavior was new and excit- 
ing; in the present revision the perceptual 
view of behavior comes of age. Recent de- 
velopments in perceptual psychology and 
counseling psychology support and fit well 
into the groundwork laid out 10 years ago. 

This reviewer is hard put for the proper 
prefix to the “excellent” and “outstanding 
contribution” that greeted the first edition. 
She can say, however, that instructors in 
guidance and counseling who are looking 
for a good comprehensive text in human be- 
havior will find this book a stimulating, 
rich experience for themselves and for their 
RutTH KABACK, Associ- 
ate Professor, School of Education, The City 
College, New York City. 
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PAT INTERPRETATION, by Silvan S. Tom- 
kins & John B. Miner. New York: 
Springer Publishing Co., 1959. 174 pp. 
$5.50. 


Ix TuHIs short volume the authors offer a de- 
tailed manual for the scoring and inter- 
pretation of the Tomkins-Horn Picture Ar- 


rangement Test. They consider this vol- 
ume to serve as a supplement to their origi- 
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nal manual covering the test and as an ad- 
junct to workshops and seminars conducted 
for instruction purposes. Seven chapters 
comprise the text, the first chapter being de- 
voted to an item by item scoring of a single 
test protocol. The reader is introduced to 
the use of the scoring sheets, scoring cards, 
and Profile Chart, all intended to formalize 
and routinize the scoring and recording op- 
erations. In the remaining chapters the in- 
terpretation of six normal, or at least non- 
psychiatric, cases is offered. 

The scoring system described is highly 
mechanical and involves a great deal of 
rote clerical activity which may not appeal 
to the busy clinician or counselor unless he 
is fortunate enough to have clerical help 
available. The authors indicate that the 
PAT scoring will soon be programmed for 
IBM, a move which should be very helpful 
for large scale research application of the 
test. 

The thoroughness and detail with which 
the authors describe the scoring procedure, 
tabulation of scores, and reference to the 
normative tables make for rather tedious 
and uninteresting reading. No doubt this 
is inevitable in a technical manual of this 
nature. However, the reader tends to lose 


sight of the person whose test responses are 
being analyzed while pursuing the intrica- 
cies of the mechanics of interpretation. It 
is interesting to note that despite all of the 
attention paid by the authors to a careful 
statistical analysis of the frequency of the 
various picture arrangement sequences, a 
wealth of dynamic material is gained from 
simply a clinical appraisal of the subject's 
free written responses to each sorting. In- 
cidentally, for reference to the normative 
tables, in using the present volume the 
reader must also have available the authors’ 
original publication covering this test (The 
Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test. 
New York: Springer Publishing Co., Inc., 
1957). 

The PAT is an ingenious device which 
combines the clinical insights offered in a 
projective technique with the efficiency of 
scoring found in a psychometric instrument. 
For this reason, if no other, the test should 
have considerable promise in research proj- 
ects involving the testing of large groups. 
The modification of projective tests to suit 
large scale testing is a promising develop- 
ment and one being applied to an increas- 
ing number of testing devices (for example, 
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DEVEREUX SERVES 


FOR SLOW-LEARNING or emotionally dis- 
turbed children, the Devereux residential 
schools offer a full educational, vocational, 
and rehabilitation program, extending from 
—— a through high school and be- 
yond. 


The schools are located on separate cam- 
puses in and around Devon, Pennsylvania, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, and near Santa 
Barbara, California. Summer camps are also 
es in Maine, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
ornia. 


Children are grou in the units accord- 
ing to their age, aptitudes, and achievement, 
so that each unit is able to retain the atmos- 
phere of a small school with a homogeneous 
student body, yet benefiting from the cen- 
tralized professional services possible only in 
a larger organization. 


The school program is highly individualized 
and emphasizes the multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach to evaluation, study, treatment, and 
rehabilitation encompassing a fusion of disci- 
plines—medical, psychiatric, psychological, 
educational, and environmental. 


The Institute for Research and Training, 
an APA approved Internship Center, co- 
ordinates research activities and professional 
training programs which include Trainee- 
ships in Rehabilitation Counseling and In- 
ternships in Counseling Psychology. 


Professional inquiries about the pro- 
gram should be addressed to Henry Platt, 
Ph.D., Director of Psychological Train- 
ing, or George Spivack, Ph.D., Director of 
Psychological Research, Devereux Schools, 
Devon, Pennsylvania 
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The Holtzman Ink Blot Test, University of 
Texas). 

One can foresee the possibility of admin- 
istering a battery of group projective tests, 
including a measure such as the PAT, and 
emerging with test data as rewarding as if 
individual TAT’s and Rorschachs had been 
obtained. 

In summary, the volume PAT Interpreta- 
tion represents a thorough guidebook for 
those uninitiated but interested in the ap- 
plication of a relatively new addition to the 
assessment of human motives and behavior. 
—SipNEyY E. CLeveLanp, Assistant Chief, 
Psychology Service, VA Hospital, Houston, 
and Baylor University College of Medicine. 
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THe CHOICE OF AN OccuPATION, by A. B. 
Crawford, S. H. Clement, & N. Harrower, 
Jr. (Eds.). Part I, General Principles 
of Orientation—The Professional Areas, 
1958. Supplement to Part I, The Fields 
of Science, 1959. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 270 pp. (total). $2.25 


(paper); $3.00 (cloth). 


[x 1929, A. B. Crawford and S$. H. Clement 
edited the Choice of an Occupation which 
was to serve as an aid to students at Yale 
University in selecting their careers. The 
volume went through several printings with 
the last appearing in 1932. These books 
are a revision of the part of that publication 
which dealt with the professions and sci- 
ences. The editors plan to follow them with 
others on engineering, industry, and func- 
tionally broad oo of business. Al- 
though there is a short introductory section 
containing suggestions and cautions to be 
considered in the choice of a vocation, these 
are primarily paperback volumes of occupa- 
tional information. 

The reviewer finds it difficult to appraise 
the introductory section. The first part, 
“General Principles of Orientation,” deals 
with a variety of topics, including “the fal- 
lacy of the perfect niche,” the differences 
between the “learned” professions and busi- 
ness, and the importance of proper work 
attitudes. Much of this is advice giving. 
The second major portion deals with the 

rocess of choosing an occupation by match- 
ing one’s personal characteristics with job 
requirements. As aids to self-understand- 
ing, the editors suggest the student consider 
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a series of questions dealing with extent of 
enjoyment of studies, hobbies, and vacation 
employment. 

They then turn to the work of John Mills, 
an early industrial personnel worker, who 
suggested that individuals can be classified 
in respect to interest in (1) ideas, (2) peo- 
ple, (3) things, and (4) monetary symbols. 
They comment that these factors are similar 
to the four found by Thurstone (1931) in 
an analysis of Strong’s work. Occupations 
are listed that may be presumed to satisfy 
these interests. The reviewer believes it is 
very unfortunate that the findings of later 
factor analysis studies on interest, such as 
those by Guilford, were not incorporated in 
this section. The job classification would 
have been clearer and generally the intro- 
ductory section would have been strength- 
ened. 

The descriptions of the 13 professions or 
professional areas and the nine fields of sci- 
ence were written for the most part by mem- 
bers of the Yale faculty. The chief authori- 
ties were deans of professional schools or 
department chairmen. It was intended that 
the descriptions would include information 
about the general nature, the preparation, 


and the specialties within the occupation. 
They vary in the way they are written with 
no rigid adherence to the suggested outline. 
In some, the coverage is fairly extensive and 
factual on such data as numbers in the pro- 
fession, income, and specialties; in others, 
the treatment is more general. 

But what of the value of these volumes to 
students who want information about Ca- 
reers? There seems to be a trend today for 
publishers of occupational information to 
adhere closely to the standards of prepara- 
tion recommended by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. This has 
been encouraged by the activities of the 
Committee on Guidance Information Re- 
view Service which publishes ratings of oc- 
cupational information. Obviously, the 
writers of the professional descriptions be- 
ing reviewed did not adhere to these stand- 
ards. Of less importance, most occupational 
information today is published in pamphlet 
form for a number of reasons, such as in- 
creased ease in revision and filing in occu- 
pational libraries. Do these trends suggest 
that books of this type have little value? 

This reviewer believes that this book has 
unique values. A quote from Howard 
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Presents a new, over-all theory of job 
motivation, job satisfaction, and attitudes 
toward the job—inspired by a direct study 
of over 200 management persons who re- 
ported major changes in their feelings 
toward their jobs. Explores and answers 
three vital questions: 1) how to assess a 
person's feelings, above and beyond a mere 
rating scale number; 2) what happens on 
the job that changes a person's feelings 
toward it; 3) what the effects of these 
changes are. Comprises a sharp break 
with writings covering only limited areas 
of industrial relations. 


1959 157 pages $4.50 
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CAREER MONOGRAPHS 
AND BOOKS IN GUIDANCE 
and SCHOLARSHIPS 


Career Monographs. Paperbound. 62 titles. 
(Not billed for less than 4) Each $1.25 
LATEST ADDITIONS: 
Careers for Majors in Mathematics. 1959 
Careers for Majors in English. 1959 
Careers in the Scientific Fields. 1959 
Careers in the Drug and Cosmetic Fields. 1959 
Careers in Banking. 1959 
Careers for the Professional Librarian. 2nd ed. 
1959 
Careers in Electronics. 2nded. 1959 
Careers in Television and Radio. 2nded. 1959 
Careers in Marketing. 2nded. 1959 
Careers in Engineering. 2nd ed. 1959 
Careers in Translating and Interpreting. 3rd ed. 
1959 
Careers in Public Relations. 2nd ed. 1959 
Careers in Advertising. 3rded. 1959 
Careers in Business Administration. 3rd ed. 
1959 
National Register of Scholarships and Fellowships. 
1959-60 
Vol. 1 Scholarships and Loans. 1959 $13.00 
Vol. 2 Fellowships and Grants. 1958 12.00 
Modern Vocational Trends Handbook. = ed. 
12.50 


World Trade Academy Press, Inc. 
50 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


Mumford Jones at the beginning of the sup- 
plement on Fields of Science expresses the 
reviewer's beliefs much better than she can. 
He says we must not think of science as a 
trade and goes on, “We must begin to think 
of it as a moral philosophy, and I sometimes 
regret the passing of a phrase now archaic, 
the professor of natural philosophy. All 
great scientists like all great poets are na- 
tural philosophers. The fact is obvious, but 
in the midst of our multitudinousness, we 
overlook this basic truth.” 

These descriptions are written by mem- 
bers of a college faculty who are concerned 
with the education of students, not only in 
job skills and information but also in the 
fulfillment of the aims of a liberal educa- 
tion. Against such a background, the re- 
sponsibilities of a profession become mean- 
ingful. Because many of the job descrip- 
tions are written in this context, the read- 
ing of The Choice of an Occupation is 
worthwhile for college students, whether at 
Yale University or at any other university 
or college.—ViviAN Hewer, Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Senior Student Personnel Worker, 
University of Minnesota. 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDIES OF CHILD PERSON- 
ALITy, by Alan A. Stone & Gloria C. 
Onque. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 295 pp. $5.00. 


T= VOLUME, a joint Yale School of Medi- 
cine thesis, is an annotated bibliography 
of 297 books, articles, and papers concerned 
with longitudinal studies of children. As 
stated in the authors’ introduction, the 
studies were limited “to those longitudinal 
studies primarily concerned with psycho- 
logical (emotional and social) behavior in 
infants and children.” Bibliographical 
coverage through 1955 is claimed. 

The articles are presented alphabetically 
by author, rather than grou by subject 
matter. This is perhaps a blessing to the 
readers, because a subject matter organiza- 
tion would have required extensive and dis- 
tracting cross-referencing. An adequate in- 
dex at the back of the book makes it simple 
to locate specific material. Each abstract 
contains the complete bibliographical entry, 
the setting of the study (mental health 
clinic, hospital, nursery school, etc.), descrip- 
tion of the subjects, the time span, method 
of observation and testing, findings, and, in 
some cases, the investigator’s interpreta- 
tions. Less than 10 of the abstracts appear 
to be of European origin. 

In view of the claim of all pertinent stud- 
ies in the Psychological Abstracts, the Child 
Development Abstracts, and other papers 
and books not included in these abstracts, 
a tally was made of the publication dates 
of the studies included in the book. If the 
authors’ claim is valid, some interesting 
trends appear in the history of longitudinal 
studies of child personality. The coverage 
includes the years 1923-1956 (there are no 
articles for 1955, and only one dated 1956). 
The median years of the 297 studies would 
fall somewhere around 1938 and 1939. The 
years from 1937-1941 would appear to be 
the hey-day of the longitudinal study, with 
almost 30 per cent of the studies appearing 
in this five-year period. If the first half of 
the 1950's is an omen of the future, the trend 
is away from this kind of research. One 
might suspect that, as a result of the pro- 
fessionalism that developed in psychology 
immediately following the end of World 
War II, long term follow-up studies have 
lost their appeal. Perhaps the urge to pub- 
lish has ruined the climate that made it pos- 
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sible to “sit on” data for several years. In 
any event, Sears’ plea for longitudinal re- 
search on personality development appears 
to be going unheeded, except perhaps by a 
few investigators at Yale, lowa State Univer- 
sity, and a few other laboratories. 

This analysis points out one of the advan- 
tages of the volume under review. It makes 
available much of the research of an earlier 
day. There is certainly enough material for 
the reader to decide if the original source is 
worth further reading. This is not the kind 
of book that one uses as a text or even as 
supplementary reading. It should, how- 
ever, prove a valuable reference work for 
those interested in the field of child devel- 
opment.—PHitip HIMELSTEIN, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF LEARNING IN COLLEGE, 
by Roger H. Garrison. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1959. 270 pp. $3.25. 


Recs, in a six week period, six an- 
nouncements of textbooks for freshman 
orientation have reached my desk. It seems 
that every publisher of college textbooks 
wants to have at least one text which may 
be adopted for such courses that are var- 
iously called, Freshman Orientation, Intro- 
duction to Education, Adjustment to Col- 
lege, etc. These courses have found their 
way and are pretty well established in the 
curriculum or the extracurriculum of many 
of our colleges today. It is apparent that 
with rising enrollment of college freshmen, 
a textbook widely adopted could become a 
very lucrative source of income for both 
publisher and author. 

Most of the freshmen orientation text- 
books are of the “how to do it” variety. 
These books, citing information and experi- 
ments from applied psychology, tell the stu- 
dent how to read, how to take notes in the 
classroom, how to pass examinations, etc. 
The general assumption is that the purposes 
and programs of the college education are 
determined, and it is up to the student to 
make the most of his opportunities in col- 
lege by using the “right” techniques. 

The book under review is concerned not 
with techniques but with goals, expecta- 
tions, perceptions, and values. The basic 
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question in this text is education for what? 
When the student examines his life goals, 
clarifies for himself his purposes, sees how 
his perceptions and expectations are related 
to his values, then he approaches his college 
experience meaningfully. The aim of the 
author of this book, it seems to me, is to 
help the undergraduate think profoundly 
with respect to himself and his values, to be 
selective of his values, and to take responsi: 
bility in pursuing the actualization of these 
values in his college education. 

Mr. Garrison, the author of this text, 
trusts the college undergraduate to be able 
to and to want to examine the deeper issues 
of his college education. In lucid and easy- 
flowing paragraphs, the author challenges 
the student to do this. He writes as he 
talks, not down to, but with the reader. He 
presents provocative quotations, apt anec- 
dotes, and fresh case illustrations. His de- 
scriptions are not parallel with reality, they 
have the color, smell, and sound of reality. 
The following taken from one of his case 
stories tells both of the language of the book 
and of its message. Four perturbed stu- 
dents have gone to see Professor Bancroft to 
find out just what he expects his students to 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION: 


Its Development and 
Application, 3rd Edition 


by Carrout L. Suartie, 
he Ohio State University 


Here is an up-to-date revision of a time-tested, 
popular text. It expands on the perennially 
favored picture of the world of work in terms 
of labor forces, occupational values, industries, 
occupational requirements, and entry occupa- 
tions. 


Emphasizing the methods of obtaining occu- 
pational information, its evaluation and its 
use, this edition numbers among its features: 


* a new chapter on Occupational Values 
* a new chapter on Occupational Require- 
ments 


384 pages Published 1959 — Text price $6.50 


ei PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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do in his class to pass the course. The con- 
versation toward the end of the long inter- 
view goes like this: 

One of the boys said: “Mr. Bancroft, what 
you're saying to us basically is that we're going to 
learn only what we want to learn. Is that right?” 

“It seems so,” said Bancroft. 

“Trouble is,” said the boy, “it’s even more 
mixed up than that. I'm not sure I even know 
what I want.” 


This is an exciting little book; it pro- 
vokes, it challenges, and, at times, it inspires. 
It is likely to provide an “incandescent 
moment” not only to the freshman, but also 
to the graduate student, and, yes, to the in- 
structor as well. 

If I were to select a text for freshman ori- 
entation I would find it very difficult to by- 
pass Garrison's The Adventure of Learning 
in College. I might wish to use a “how to 
do it” book also, but only after the student 
has thought through The Adventure and 
knows “why.”—SETH ARSENIAN, Professor 
of Psychology and Director, Graduate Divt- 
sion of Guidance and Personnel Services, 
Springfield College. 
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Economics OF MENTAL ILLNeEss, by Rashi 
Fein. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1958. 147 pp. $3.00. 


T= VOLUME, the second in a series of 10 
monographs, will represent the major 
findings of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health. Dr. Fein, an economist 
from the University of North Carolina, was 
given the responsibility for calculating and 
analyzing the costs of mental illness in the 
United States. 

As the author points out, not all the facts 
are available for making a precise estimate 
of total cost. He explains his approach, as 
an economist, to the concept of costs and to 
the data available on both direct and indi- 
rect costs. Direct costs are represented by 
the actual dollar expenditures on mental ill- 
ness. Indirect costs are equated with the 
estimated economic loss in dollars in so far 
as the mentally ill are lost as productive 
members of society. Through the develop- 
ment of his data, Fein concludes that the 
minimum estimate of direct plus indirect 
costs is 2.4 billion dollars annually. It is 
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more likely that the figure actually ap- 
proaches 3 billion dollars a year. 

These are impressive figures and the au- 
thor makes a well-documented case for his 
estimates, pointing out at the same time 
the difficulties in arriving at various cost es- 
timates. In his conclusion he emphasizes 
the need to consider the problem in terms 
of total cost; that, for example, an increase 
in direct costs due to the expense of im- 
proved and expanded programs of treat- 
ment may actually result in a decrease in 
total cost because of the significant reduc- 
tion in indirect costs. Dr. Fein suggests that 
further economic research might provide a 
more definitive answer to the question of 
the total and long-range economic savings 
to be derived from further direct and im- 
mediate expenditures, 

While this volume would seem to have 
only a peripheral interest for readers of this 
Journal, it provides important information 
relevant to broad programming in mental 
health. To a considerable extent, the eco- 
nomic argument that is presented in defense 
of the direct cost of these mental health pro- 
grams might also well be made in defense 
of the direct cost of student personnel and 
guidance programs.—Ett A. RUBINSTEIN, 
Program Analyst, Training Branch, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 
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Lasor UNIONS AND Pus.ic Poticy, by Ed- 
ward H. Chamberlin & Others. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Enterprise As- 
sociation, 1958. 177 pp. $4.50. 


Proresson Edward H. Chamberlin deals 
with a wide range of labor relations 
problems in his essay ‘““The Economic Anal- 
ysis of Labor Union Power.” However, he 
is chiefly concerned with the economic ef- 
fects of union monopoly power in the labor 
market, and he believes that “. . . if the 
public is to be protected from unreasonable 
monopoly power, a body of law appropriate 
to the labor market has an obvious and ef- 
fective alternative to monetary and fiscal 
anti-inflationary measures since a decrease 
of labor’s economic strength would reduce 
inflationary pressures at their presumed 
source.” 

An interesting, though hardly an interna- 
tional attack on Chamberlin’s position is 
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presented by Professor Philip D. Bradley, 
who analyzes the case for and against union 
security provisions. His argument runs 
along the following lines: Most proponents 
of “involuntary unionism” base their case 
on the “free rider” argument, which rests 
chiefly on the proposition that unions create 
or obtain economic benefits through collec- 
tive bargaining on behalf of the workers 
whom they represent. There is, however, 
no empirical evidence for such claims. 
Therefore, the union benefit doctrine is 
really an empty shell. One might question 
whether it is possible to concur with Cham- 
berlin’s analysis of the tremendous economic 
power amassed by trade unions and agree, 
at the same time, with Bradley’s argument 
that unions neither create nor obtain eco- 
nomic benefits. 

Gerard D. Reilly is primarily concerned 
with the dual danger of growing federal 
jurisdiction to regulate labor relations at 
the expense of the states and the emergence 
of that strange zone called “no man’s land” 
where federal power holds sway but is not 
asserted and where states may not seek to 
interpose their own powers in place of a 
passive federal government. To help solve 
the problem, Reilly endorses the Smith-Mc- 
Clellan bill which provides that “in the ab- 
sence of express language in a Congressional 
act purporting to occupy the field in which 
it operated, the act should not be construed 
as superseding state laws which are not ‘in 
direct and positive conflict’ with the fed- 


eral statute.” The analysis is not particu- 
larly concerned with the possible conse- 
quences of the bill, if enacted into law, or 
a multitude of problems in labor-manage- 
ment relations and collective bargaining, ad- 
ministration, federal-state relations, etc. 

Under the title “Legal Immunities of La- 
bor Unions,”” Dean Roscoe Pound compares 
the legal position of labor unions in con- 
temporary society with the position histori- 
cally occupied before the law by kings and 
nobles, governments, clerics, landlords, 
soldiers, and, of course, husbands. As a 
uniquely favored group, “uniquely” be- 
cause the immunities of the others have 
long been voided or weakened, organized 
labor may with impunity commit acts and 
enforce policies which, in Dean Pound's 
view, would subject other organizations at 
the very least to crippling damage suits, or 
worse. There are, of course, very serious 
doubts relating to comparability. 

The general viewpoint shared by the four 
essays in this book seems so close to the 
known position of national business and in- 
dustrial organizations as to be indistinguish- 
able from it. The tone of the presentation 
and the teleological character of the argu- 
ments will raise questions of objectivity. 
They all proceed on the assumption that la- 
bor unions have attained a dangerously 
powerful position in American society.— 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Assistant to the 
President, Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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Publications Available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE og ate $9.00 a year 
Official magazine of the Association, through May 
VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL 
fA ef each volume (7 volumes in all) 
ve 


60.00 


11.06 
3 volumes 10.75 a volume 
3 volumes 10.50 a volume 
4 volumes 10.00 a volume 
voluines 
6 volumes 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 
THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
Published quarterly by the American School C 
JOURNAL OF COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL $1.50 a year 
erly Personnel-O-Gram) 
three times a year by the American College Personnel Association 
APGA DIRECTORY oF MEMBERS (Members) 1.00 
DIRECTORY OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELING SERVICES, 1958-1960 1.50 
Approved list of rg —— by the American Board on Professional S: ‘Standards in 
focational C 
HOW TO r COLL EGES* -25 
HOW TO CREATE YOUR CAREER* -30 
Handbooks for students, teachers, and perents, prepared by the Public Information and 
Professional Relations Committee of NVGA 
NVGA DIRECTORY OF PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS 1.00 
An alphabetical and aphical listing of Professional members of NVGA including 
job title, address, and institution 
NVGA BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, 
1959 Revisi 
Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by Guidance Information 
Review Service of NVGA 
COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
A manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPARATION* 
Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the National 


JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS 
Interim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 


AN INVITATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and its Divisions 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN UNIVERSITIES OF THE 


WORLD 
A report on conferences with university and government officials by Wesley P. Lloyd 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING 
by George D. Changaris 
THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE* 
Articles by test authors with introductory and summary articles by Donald E. Super; * 
reprinted from the I and Guid Journal Z 
BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS* i 
Articles on school a po working toward mental hygiene by those administering the programs, 
with introductory and summary articles by Joseph Samler; reprinted from the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 
way FINISH HIGH SCHOOL?* 
A discussion of why high school students should complete their education by Carl M. Elliott, 
President of the American § 
Tas ELACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN 2.00 a year 
ication of the Committee, listing current in the field of guidance and 
eee and oesumes of APGA members who are avai for positions 
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* Quantity prices available 
Order from National Headquarters 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Two Practical Guidance Tustruments 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR INTERESTS? 


A factorial vocational interest inventory 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF? 


A factorial personality inventory 


Students complete each in 20-25 minutes 
Easily hand scored in 4-7 minutes 


Three Editions 
Secondary School College Personnel 


Please send me the specimen kit(s) | have checked. Kit contains one inventory, Manual, and 
scoring keys, at $2.82 each. 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR INTERESTS? ____ 
HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF? 


Secondary School Personne|__ 


if i 8 76 Beaver St. New York 5, N. Y. 
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Publications .. . 


in brief 


ACE Report on College Students 


Spotlight on the College Student, Mar- 
garet Habein, 1959. American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 89 pp. $1.00. 


This booklet presents a discussion by the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Discussants were David Riesman, 
Philip E. Jacob, and Nevitt Sanford. The stimulus 
for discussion lay in the Jacob paper, “Changing 
Values in College.” Dr. Jacob based his paper upon 
a number of higher educational institutions’ self 
surveys, student attitude surveys conducted over 
the past five years, and analyses of outcomes of 
general education and of methods of instruction. 
He concludes that the role of the college concern- 
ing influence on student values was one of a limited 
amount of influence and influence in the direction 
of conformity. Furthermore, teaching quality and 
instructional methods have relatively little impact 
upon values, and student values reveal surprising 
homogeneity. Each of the discussants commented 
at length upon this paper and upon each other's 
remarks. One item of interest to readers of the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal was the frequently 
expressed view that guidance and counseling serv- 
ices need stronger, more prominent roles in higher 
education. 

This is a provocative report written in a round 
table discussion style that gives the reader the im- 
pression he is sitting in on the discussion. 


Pre-College Preparation 


Mathematical Needs of Prospective Stu- 
dents, Revised Ed., University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. 56, No. 51, 1959. Distributed 
by the Office of Field Services, 309 Gregory 
Hall, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 28 pp. $0.50. 


The key role of pre-college preparation is no more 
apparent than in mathematics and the scientific 
fields of study. With more and more curricular 
changes and additional science coursework in both 
secondary schools and colleges, the need for better 
guidance of students making educational and voca- 
tional plans is a pressing problem. 

In this context, this brochure is designed to pre- 
sent the “minimum content expected of high schocl 
mathematics programs so that teachers can have 
adequate specific information as they prepare their 
students for professional education in engineering.” 
This “minimum content” in algebra, geon.etry, and 
trigonometry is designed to develop mathematical 
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THOMAS M. MAGOON 


competencies needed regardless of what higher edu- 
cational institution is subsequently attended. 

A rather lengthy procedure was followed in de- 
veloping the list of needs. The working groups 
represented the University of Illinois’ College of En- 
gineering, Department of Mathematics, and Col- 
lege of Education. They reviewed literature re- 
garding essential mathematical knowledge during 
high school training. This was followed by inter- 
views and surveys of both faculty and students. 
The draft of mathematical needs was then reviewed 
by high school teachers, and the final list of topics 
was presented under two headings: “indispensable” 
mathematical needs and “desirable” mathematical 
needs. 

The bulletin goes on to discuss various uses of 
the “minimum” list, programs for gifted students, 
experimental curriculum programs in high school 
mathematics, and a supplemental reading list for 
mathematics teachers. 

One wonders if such commendable interest and 
cooperative effort will soon be common practice in 
many subject matter fields. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Procedures 


Casework Performance in Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Series No. 505, 1959. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education & Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 59 pp. $0.25 through 
GPO, Washington 25, D. C. 


This bulletin represents a compilation of about 
one decade of OVR-sponsored Guidance Training 
and Placement Workshops dealing with vocational 
rehabilitation casework. Sizable sections include 
the following: Case Finding and Referral, Case 
Study, The Vocational Rehabilitation Diagnosis, 
Planning Goals and Services, Provision of Services, 
and Comprehensive Counseling Performance. The 
“Case Finding” title of the first section suggests an 
interesting emphasis on sensitivity to potential clien- 
tele. The preliminary case survey is an initial 
evaluation of eligibility and motivation for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Eligibility hinges not only 
upon establishing a disability but also upon the 
disability constituting a substantial handicap to 
employment. 

The editors have done a concise job of pulling 
together objectives and implementing procedures in 
such a way that the reader who is unfamiliar with 
the program can readily grasp the vocational re- 
habilitation procedures and orientation. Whether 
the reader finds these procedures congenial depends, 
of course, upon his own biases, but he can do little 
but praise the clarity and pointedness. 

All professional personnel who may need to re- 
late with their State Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
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tion will find this bulletin valuable for their own 
understanding of the rehabilitation counselor's 
functions and program. 


Careers in Health 


What's in Your Future—A Career in 
Health?, H. Yahraes, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 281, 1959. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
28 pp. $0.25 (quantity rates). 

The rapidly expanding field of health, broadly 
defined, is the topic of this recent Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. Its content comes primarily from the 


Health Careers Guidebook. Its brevity is its 
strength for limited occupational information pur- 


The content includes kinds of job titles, present 
and future demand, and opportunities. The mate- 
rial stresses the challenge of health problems for 
these occupations but tempers this with the recog- 
nition that there are certain characteristics that 
the reader should possess for entry into these 
occupations. 

There are sections on where people in these occu- 
— work and what they do (hospital, public 

ealth, voluntary agencies, schools, industry, and in 
professional and educational training). The so- 
called Health Careers Calendar is presented in mid- 
section and charts the typical amount of educa- 
tional training time required beyond high school 
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Practical, dependable, comprehensive 
tests for high school students 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


for both beginners’ jobs and for more advanced 
positions requiring full training. 

The pamphlet puts commendable emphasis upon 
consultation with family, teachers, counselors, health 
agencies, etc; in making vocational plans. Refer- 
ence is also made to psychological testing, although 
such testing is unfortunately treated as a resource 
separate from guidance or counseling activities. 


Summary of Stuttering 


Toward Understanding Stuttering, W. 
Johnson, 1959. National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, Inc., 2023 W. 
Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 36 pp. $0.25. 


Dr. Wendell Johnson presents (primarily to 
parents) a popularized, non-technical summary of 
stuttering. The booklet leads off with a historical 
review of viewpoints about stuttering, highlighting 
the two views most commonly held—that stuttering 
is a symptom of emotional disturbance or a result 
of physical defect. In very concise, well-summarized 
fulton the author reviews a wealth of investiga- 
tions which sought to find physical antecedents. A 
similar history is reported for investigations correlat- 
ing stuttering with personality characteristics, 
Neither explanation enjoys support from the ex- 
perimental investigations reviewed. 

The author next turns to the problem of how to 
account for the onset of such behavior. Here he 
briefly cites large groups of studies on the speech 
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development of both stutterers and of normal chil- 
dren. The normative findings, coupled with inves- 
tigations of parental reactions, drew attention to 
the role of listeners’ reactions in relation to stutter- 
ing behavior. When the child is about three years 
of age, Johnson views the role of parents as one 
in which they shift from listening as though the 
child were learning to speak and begin listening as 
though the child had already learned. This new 
parental role may be a critical one if the child's 
speech behavior at this riod seems inadequate 
by parental standards. The author thus views the 
development of stuttering behavior as resulting 
from parental and adult reaction to the child's 
speech habits. His investigations of parental char- 
acteristics particularly are next reviewed and lead to 
a readable discussion of both parental (listener) 
and child (speaker) problems. 

This brochure should be a useful tool for teach- 
ers and for workers who are in contact with parents 
of children with speech difficulties. 


Minnesota Conference Papers 


Counseling Points of View, The Modern 
School Practice Series, No. 3, W. E. Dugan. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1959. 47 pp. 


This booklet consists of the proceedings of the 
Minnesota Counselors Association Midwinter Con- 
ference which was held at the Hopkins Senior High 


School in Hopkins, Minnesota, on January 24 and 
25, 1958. In the booklet are two keynote —— 
presented by E. G. Williamson and Carl R. Re 
and a third section made up of the question-answer 
period following the papers. 

Williamson's paper, entitled “Some Issues Under- 
lying Counseling Theory and Practice,” was pre- 
sented first. The first issue he raised concerned the 
forms and information collecting functions in coun- 
—s for it has appeared to him that, in some cases, 
the forms have assumed more importance than the 
client. Another issue he mentioned was the em- 

hasis on full and optimal development of the 
individual in counseling. He feels that individual- 
ity has been overstated and the importance of liv- 
ing with others has not been stressed enough. The 
neutrality of the counselor was also discussed and 
Williamson feels that the counselor should exert 
some influence on the client’s thinking. Also pre- 
sented was Williamson’s purpose of counseling, 
which is to help the clicnt think more clearly in 
solving personal problems. 

Rogers’ paper, “Lessons | Have Learned in Coun- 
seling with Individuals,” presents some observations 
that he has made about himself in counseling. One 
of these observations is that he should be open with 
the client and not pretend something that he 
does not feel. Also of importance in counseling, 
he states, is being acceptant of himself. Thus, when 
he is an or rejecting toward a client he accepts 
it and understands it. Another point that was em- 

hasized was the importance of understanding the 
eelings of others and how rewarding Rogers found 
it when he could understand a person's feeling and 
be accepting of him. 


History 


* 
PHT: was written to aid you in com- 
pleting employment applications. 

It is a book that provides complete out- 
lines for all information required by 
employment applications. It enables you 
to prepare, in advance, answers to ques- 
tions usually asked. 

It is a full scale, comprehensive, publi- 
cation with actual work sheets on which 
to list your personal history information. 

The average application consists of 


approximately one hundred questions. 
Only a few of these can be answered yes or 
no. The majority require research into 
facts and dates. 

You should always maintain a perma- 
nent and current record of your education 
and experience. Not only will it be needed 
for purposes of securing employment but 
also for the many other occasions when 
dates and facts concerning one’s life are 


needed. 
*Trade Mark 


The seventy-one, 8% x 11, pages are contained in a twenty-two 
steel ring, vinyl covered deluxe binder. Price $3.95 Postage Paid 


P-H-D Publishing 


P. O. Box 53 ° 


Detroit 24, 
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Announcing: 
Basic Approaches to Mental Health 
in the Schools 


A reprint series from the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
Foreword by the Director of the National Institute of Mental Health 


Basic Approaches to Mental Health: An Introduction......... Joseph Samler 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of Maryland. . . 
Bernard Peck and Daniel A. Prescott 


The Human Relations Program at the State University of Iowa.............. 
Ralph H. Ojemann 


The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foundation. ...... . 
William E. Hall 


A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School... .Clark Moustakas 
The Forest Hill Village “Human Relations Classes”. .......... John R. Seeley 


Teacher Education at Bank Street College............. 
Barbara Biber, Elizabeth Gilkeson, and Charlotte Winsor 


Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount plus postage. 
ddress orders to: 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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To answer pressing questions on 
administering financial aid programs 


The American College Personnel Association 


presents 


STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


A Manual for Colleges and Universities 
by Homer D. Babbidge, Jr. 


Consultants on this important new publication, made possible by a grant from 
The Kiplinger Association, were: Rodney J. Harrison, Director, Student 
Financial Aids and Scholarships, The Ohio State University; John F. Morse, 
Vice President, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Peter P. Muirhead, Director, 
Financial Aid Branch, Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education; 
and John U. Monro, Dean of Harvard College. 


College and University Administrators . . . 


If you have responsibility for a student financial aid program, this is the manual 
you will want to have at your right hand to help with answers to questions like 


these: 


What are the key concepts of student financial assistance? 
How can you identify and measure student need? 


What should you know about policy and practice of gifts, scholarships, work, 
and loan assistance? 

What can you tell your students about non-institutional and other forms of 
assistance? 

How can you administer your financial aid program effectively? 


Single copies $1.00; 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount plus postage. 
Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Association Activities 


me PRESENTATION of a special Nancy 
C. Wimmer Award Plaque was made 
last month to the Bedford Hills, New York, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services. 
Director of the Board is Dr. Clarence C. 
Dunsmoor, winner of the first annual $1,000 
Wimmer Award which is named for the late 
Mrs. Nancy C. Wimmer, who served 14 years 
as Director of Guidance Services at Science 
Research Associates in Chicago. Presenta- 
tion was made by Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, 
APGA Executive Director. Dr. Allen P. 
Bradley, Superintendent of the Board, 
received the plaque. 

Dr. Dunsmoor received the $1,000 and ci- 
tation during the 1959 APGA Convention in 
Cleveland from immediate Past President 
Walter F. Johnson, Jr. His citation read: 
“For six faithful and energetic years of dis- 
tinguished leadership, initiative, and cre- 
ativity as Director of the BOCES guidance 
center in Northern Westchester County and 
for outstanding contributions to local school 
counseling programs.” 

At the Convention, APGA also gave Hon- 
orable Mention to the late Dr. Frances M. 
Wilson, who for 10 years prior to her death 
in January, 1959, had been Director of 
Guidance for New York City’s Board of 
Education. The Board of Education was 
also the recipient of a special plaque pre- 
sented on May 27 by APGA President Du- 
gald S. Arbuckle. Her citation read: “For 
her many notable contributions and _per- 
ceptive innovations to the development of 
guidance programs and personnel for the 
public schools of New York City during her 
10 years as Director of Guidance.” Dr. 
Wilson's parents were special guests at the 
presentation. 

Last month’s presentation by Dr. 
Hitchcock honored both Dr. Dunsmoor and 
the BOCES, which provides various special- 
ized educational services to some 17,400 
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Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
Receives Wimmer Award Plaque 


students in Northern Westchester County. 

As Director of BOCES, Dr. Dunsmoor has 
initiated pre-college conferences where as 
many as 1,100 students in 11 local area high 
schools yearly meet representatives of 125 of 
the nation’s colleges. He has also organized 
a series of seminars for teachers on child 
mental health and emotional problems, has 
spearheaded BOCES research on the tal- 
ented as well as the lazy and under-moti- 
vated child, and has led studies of handi- 
capped school children. 

In addition to his APGA work—as Direc- 
tor of the Personnel and Guidance Advance- 
ment Program (GAP) and as former Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association—Dr. Dunsmoor is a past Presi- 
dent of the New York State Counselors 
Association and the California Educational 
Research and Guidance Association. 

Dr. Frances M. Wilson, who received the 
posthumous Honorable Mention Award, 
was also noted for her many outstanding 
achievements in school guidance work. Dur- 
ing the 10 years that she was Director of 
Guidance for the New York City Board of 
Education, she organized the elementary 
school program, and through her efforts, 
“Guidance of Children in Elementary 
Schools,” a manual for administrators, teach- 
ers, counselors, and students, was produced. 
Among the many projects and research 
studies in which Dr. Wilson participated, 
one of the outstanding is the Talent Pres- 
ervation Project, which she initiated. 

The work of both Dr. Dunsmoor and Dr. 
Wilson is representative of the type of high 
quality educational endeavor carried on by 
Mrs. Nancy C. Wimmer. The Awards, 
made for the first time this year in honor 
of Mrs. Wimmer, will from now on be made 
annually, and the announcement of the re- 
cipients will be carried in each year’s May 
issue of the Journal. 
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From the Executive Director... 


S CHOOLS AND universities probably are do- 
ing more looking ahead earlier this year 
than is usually the case. The October 
Guidepost already has given the latest infor- 
mation that we have available on the regu- 
lar Institutes for next summer. It is appar- 
ent also that there will be an increasing 
number of industry-sponsored special In- 
stitutes. The summer of 1960 promises to 
be even more active in the guidance field 
than the summer of 1959. 

The heavy increase in counselor educa- 
tion during the summer is posing many 
staffing problems. The Placement Commit- 
tee of APGA is stepping into this situation 
and will bring out an issue of the Placement 
Service Bulletin devoted to summer open- 
ings in the guidance field and to candidates 
who wish to be listed for summer staff posi- 
tions. It is hoped and expected that this 
will be of value to many institutions as well 
as to our individual members. There will 
be further announcements from the Place- 
ment Committee about this. 

Another important professional develop- 
ment in the life of APGA is the joint 
sponsorship that has been accepted with the 
American Educational Research Association 
to produce the special issue on research in 
guidance, to be published in April, 1960. 
Dr. David Krathwohl is Editor for the 
entire series for AERA. President Arbuckle 
has appointed as Chairman for the special 
review of research in guidance Dr. Edward 
C. Roeber of the University of Michigan. 
Other members of the Committee are Dr. 
Willis E. Dugan of the University of Minne- 
sota, Dr. George E. Hill of Ohio University, 
Dr. Herman J. Peters of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Richard M. Rundquist of 
the University of Kansas. A formal an- 
nouncement will be made in a future issue 
of the Journal. APGA members will be 
given a special reduced price for that issue 
of the Review of Educational Research. 

Those who attended the banquet in 
Cleveland may recall that one of the new 
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Branches that was chartered is entitled The 
European Branch of the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. Ray Flowers 
of the Paris-American High School and 
Frank Vahovich of the Munich-American 
High School are Co-Presidents this year. | 
have had a continuing correspondence with 
counselors in the American Dependents 
Schools overseas regarding the status of 
counselors in the schools. This has been dis- 
cussed several times with the Legislative 
Branch of the National Education Associa- 
tion because Dr. McCaskill, the head of that 
Branch, has been involved in legislation on 
the subject. I am glad to report that on 
July 17, 1959, Public Law 91 went into 
effect. P.L. 91 regulates personnel practices 
regarding teachers and other persons in 
American Dependents Schools overseas. 
This legislation has the effect of improving 
the salary structure and in general improv- 
ing the personnel practices affecting all edu- 
cational personnel in these schools. At the 
present time, counselors are not on a sepa- 
rate salary schedule but this office is still tak- 
ing up that question. Counselors will, how- 
ever, be much better situated because of the 
recognition in the new scale of the Master's 
degree and other advanced education. 

Legislation so frequently brings to mind 
the National Defense Education Act that I 
should like the privilege of quoting from 
one of the documents relating to the Act 
that has recently come to this office. This 
is from the Manual of Information for the 
State of New Jersey and I should like to 
quote from the introduction by Dr. Freder- 
ick M. Raubinger, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the State of New Jersey: 


The over-all purpose of an effective guidance pro- 
gram in the modern secondary school is to serve all 
pupils in relation to their ability, interest, and 
needs. This purpose cannot be fulfilled by sim- 
ply administering a series of tests. Unless there 
is sufficient personnel in the school to interpret 
the test results, and unless the classroom teacher, 
along with the guidance personnel, has an under- 
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standing of the guidance concept and participates 
in the program, the results will be, to a degree, 
ineffectual, or even harmful. 

The basic purpose of the high school is to provide 
a program that will lead to the pupil's all-around 
development through a program in general educa- 
tion. This in no way minimizes the importance 
of content material. It rather places a different 
emphasis thereon through the development of 
teaching practices which lead to _ behavioral 
changes for the individual. Too intensive a de- 
velopment at too early an age can be hazardous. 
Finally, since no one child is more important in 
his own right than any other, our guidance pro- 
gram must of necessity be organized to meet the 
needs of all pupils. 


As other professional activities are ad- 
vancing in APGA, I should like to have the 
opportunity to tell you that the Convention 
planning is going forward. It is expected 
that this year the Executive Council will 
make a decision on the Convention loca- 
tions for 1964-1967. The Council is con- 
tinuing the policy of trying to have the Con- 
vention held in different geographical areas 
for the sake of accommodating as many 
members as possible. 

APGA, as noted in this column in Sep- 
tember, is co-sponsoring with the NEA Proj- 
ect on the Academically Talented a booklet 
on guidance for the academically talented. 
APGA has named the members who will 
produce the booklet, which is scheduled for 
publication April 1, 1960. The group will 
be meeting in Washington November 19, 
20, and 21 to do the main part of their work. 
The APGA Steering Committee, which has 
over-all charge of the publication, consists of 
Dr. Kenneth W. Lund, Superintendent, Oak 
Park, Illinois, High School, Chairman; Dr. 
Morris Krugman, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Guidance, New York City 
Board of Education; and Dr. Merle M. Ohl- 
sen, Professor of Education, University of II- 
linois. Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago, is serv- 
ing as Consultant to the Steering Commit- 
tee. A total of approximately 30 persons 
prominent in guidance education and iden- 
tified with work with the academically tal- 
ented make up the total publication staff. 
This should be a very valuable document.— 
ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


R. BuT Ler, former Dean of Men 
at the University of Wisconsin in Milwau- 
kee, has become Dean of Men at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens. 


CLARENCE H. Bactey has left the Michi- 
gan State University School of Education to 
join the staff of the Student Counseling Cen- 
ter, Washington State University, Pullman. 


LaurENA A. BeEapLe, who has been As- 
sistant Director of the Women’s Division of 
Student Affairs at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, has accepted the position 
of Dean of Women at Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. 


Harowp E. Mazyck, Jr., has left his posi- 
tion as Professor of Guidance at Prairie View 
A & M College, Prairie View, Texas, to be- 
come Coordinator of Student Activities, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


Tuomas E. Wick, who has been Fresh- 
man Adviser and Head Resident of Collins 
Hall at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has 
accepted the position of Assistant Director 
of Housing at the State University of New 
Mexico. 


Mit F. Tosky, former Guidance Coun- 
selor at Wilbur Wright High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has changed his position to that 
of College and Adult Education Counselor, 
Daytona Beach Junior College, Daytona 
Beach, Florida. 


Louis C. StaMATAKOs has left his position 
as Dean of Men for Texas Western College 
in El Paso to become Dean of Men at the 
University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 


Harry W. Kroii, who was Director of 
Counseling at Melbourne High School, Mel- 
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bourne, Florida, 
Guidance Services for Mitchell County, 
Iowa. 


L. Leon Rein, former Coordinator of 
Special Education at the University of Vir- 
ginia in Charlottesville, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Associate Professor, Department of 
Special Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


Davin L. who has been Director 
of Student Counseling at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine, has accepted a position 
as Associate Professor of Psychology at Ohio 
University, Athens. 


KENNETH A. Meyer, who was Guidance 
Counselor in the Hicksville, New York, 
Public Schools, is currently Guidance Coun 
selor in the Jerusalem Avenue Junior High 
School, North Bellmore, Long Island. 


Heven M. Lams, former Guidance Direc- 
tor in the Granville, New York, Central 
School, has accepted a position as Guidance 
Counselor in the Glens Falls, New York, 
Senior High School. 


ALFRED S. GOLDSTEIN has left his position 
as Counselor at the Elmont, New York, 
Memorial High School to become Guidance 
Director at Fallsburgh, New York, Central 
High School. 


SaRA R. BERENSON, formerly on the staff 
of the New Haven, Connecticut, State 
Teachers College, recently became Assistant 
Dean of Women, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


LEONORA YENOVKIAN has left her position 
as Student Aid Assistant at the University of 
Rhode Island in Kingston to accept a teach- 
ing position at Inter-American University, 
San German, Puerto Rico. 


ConsTANCE H. Carson, who was Director 
of Guidance in Burrillville High School, 
Harrisville, Rhode Island, has joined the 
faculty of the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation in Providence. 


is now Coordinator of 


Mary E. Reeves, who has been Dean of 
Women at Stonehill College, North Easton, 
Massachusetts, has accepted a position as 
Dean of Women at the University of North 
Dakota in Grand Forks. 


OweEN J. Kirrrepce has left his position 
as Guidance Counselor at Central Junior 
High School in Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
to accept the position of Director of Guid- 
ance for Abington High School, Abington, 
Massachusetts. 


Wes.ey S. Simons, former Associate Di- 
rector of the Department of Christian Voca- 
tion for the Presbyterian Guidance Pro- 
gram in Richmond, Virginia, has become 
Counselor for Men at Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Macomb. 


Susan H. Bowersox has left her position 
as Dean of Girls at Palatine Township High 
School, Palatine, Illinois, to become Guid- 
ance Counselor at Niles Township High 
School, Skokie, Illinois. 


PAUuL E. ENGsBERG, formerly on the staff of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has been 
appointed Assistant Dean of Men at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware. 


Date A. Younc has left his position as 
Dean of Students at Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia, to become 
Director of Counseling at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


Ormssy L. Harry, former Associate Dean 
of Students and Director of Counseling and 
Testing Services at the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology in Houghton, 
Michigan, has accepted a position as Dean 
of Students at Shepherd College, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia. 


Marcaretre B. HeELMte, who has been 
Director of Rehabilitation Service in the 
Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion since it began 15 years ago, retired at 
the end of July. 
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The GAP Gage 


A Challenge to Our ‘‘Master Craftsmen” 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


W: ARE Now in the midst of one of the 
most prosperous years in America’s 
economic history, and most personnel 
workers—the members of our professional 
association, APGA~—are being paid the high- 
est dollar income of their careers. To be 
sure, those dollars may not have as much 
purchasing power in terms of real wages as 
was the case in “the good old days” to which 
many so fondly refer from time to time. 

Since APGA’s outstanding indebtedness— 
a mortgage and construction loan on our 
new home in Washington, D. C.—can be 
paid off in terms of those “depreciated 
dollars,” this is therefore a most logical time 
to take major strides in “demolishing our 
Mortgages,” which currently cast a shadow 
over it. Now, during the remainder of 1959 
and again in 1960, we must go all out to 
make as many and as large payments as we 
can. Otherwise, we shall have to pay tens of 
thousands of additional dollars in the form 
of interest. 

We in APGA and “GAP” have a big, big 
job immediately ahead: we must raise a 
very minimum of $6,000 cash each month 
for the next few months in order to meet our 
“GAP” obligations. This is a crucial period 
for APGA and “GAP”—this stabilization 
and adjustment period following the pur- 
chase and equipping of our new APGA 
home and establishing our professional as- 
sociation on a much higher level of perform- 
ance and prestige—and it was to be expected, 
of course. 

“GAP” has already accomplished and ex- 
ceeded what many said would be “very diffi- 
cult”: to raise $100,000 for the Building 
Fund. Today we have in cash and pledges 
some $150,000, or approximately half of the 
$285,000, plus interest, which will be needed 
to have our new home “free and clear.” 
Furthermore, we have made an excellent 
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start on attainment of “The Impossible” 
(that is, to some unfortuitous members 
seemingly afflicted with “professional myo- 
pia”): To pay for our new home over a 
period of only two or three years. 

Obviously, with reference to the mort- 
gage, it won't be possible for us to “Pulverize 
it at Philadelphia” in 1960. With all-out 
effort and some presently unanticipated sup- 
port, we might be able to “Demolish it at 
Denver” in 1961. However, we must, if we 
do not want to pay some $15,000 to $20,000 
extra for our new home in the form of extra 
interest, be ready to “Cremate it at Chicago” 
in 1962. This we can do, and easily, with 
the solid support—both moral and financial 
—of every loyal APGAN. 

“A Day's Pay, That’s the Way.” (And, 
of course, it’s income tax deductible, both 
federal and state, so you save 20 to 40 
per cent of your contribution in this man- 
ner.) Have you made your contribution of 
“A Day's Pay to GAP” yet? If not, act now 
and assure having your name appear on the 
“Day's Payer’s Honor Roll” to be placed in 
a prominent place in our new APGA HQ. 

Informed APGAN’s with true and realis- 
tic vision peer into the future and see a 
wonderful open field of opportunity for 
service waiting only to be realized through 
the customary hard work and loyalty of 
those worthy to call themselves “Master 
Craftsmen” of the personnel and guidance 
profession. ‘There's nothing wrong with 
APGA or “GAP” that cannot be cured—and 
quickly—by just a little more vision, a little 
more loyalty to our cause, and a little more 
money from each of us, now. So let's be on 
with the job. Send in your “Day's Pay” to 
Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Direc- 
tor, APGA, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. Do it today— 
don’t delay. 
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Gifts to Building Fund 

This supplements the listing of contributors to the APGA 
Building Fund that appeared in the November, 1958, 
Journal and includes all contributions received since that 
time. In the case of an individual or a group that has made 
a second contribution since the original list appeared, the 
name is again shown on this list. Many of these people, and 
a number of Branches, have actually made several contribu- 


tions: 

AGETON, AURA-LEE 
ALLARD, JEANETTE 
ALLINGER, WILLIAM H 
AMUNDSON, LEo J 
Ancus, Mary Lou 
ASHBROOK, BERNICE 
AsHLock, Ropert A 
AUGUSTINE, Rocer D 
AusTIN, MiLprep C 
AUSTIN, ORVILLE G 
BAMBER, LAURENE 
BANE, JAMES E 
BARRETT, ELLA STEPHENS 
Basso, Mary D 

BreAM, RUSSELL A 
SEAR, Ropert M 
Beck, CR 

RALPH C 
Beery, JoHN R 


BeELKA, BROTHER MARION F 


Beit, Hucu M 
Bennett, Georce K 
BENNETT, MARGARET 
BLANCHARD, CARROLL M 
Butss, KATHARINE A 
BiockxsMa, D D 
BOLING, JEWELL 
Boot, Rutu 
BowMAN, CALVERT W 
Bravy, MARNA V 
Georce E, Jr 
Britz, ALois P 
Brooks, STAN M 
BROWN, GEORGIA 
BURNETT, CoLLins W 
Butter, B LACONYEA 
BUTLER, MARGARET 
CALDWELL, Nora C 
CARVER, W Lesrer 
CATLIN, LOUELLA C 
CHANDLER, BARBARA A 
CHARLSON, JUANITA 
CHRISTENSON, ELFIE 
CLARK, FLORENCE E 
CLARK, WiLLIs W 


CocHRAN, MoncrierF M, Jr 


CoHeNn, ETHEL 


Cote, W T 
COLEMAN, WILLIAM 
Conrab, DorotHuy 
Cook, Davin R 
Cook, PEARL M 
Cooper, ALva C 
Coprens, A W 
CoRBALLY, JOHN E 
COorTTrincHaM, Haroip F 
Coueur, Exsiz C 
CRAVEN, ETHEL Case 
CrawForp, Lewis D 
Crockett, Doris L 
Crow, ALICE 

Crow, Lester D 


CUNNINGHAM, Marjorie J 


ARTHUR 
DarGAN, GoLpia A 
DARLING, ROBERT 
DeGrecory, Louise 
DELLA SALA, JUSTINE 
DEMONTFORT, HAROLD 
DICKERSON, Frep M 
DownuM, Mary 
Draper, Merce R 
Duccer, JUNE A 
DUNAWAY, MARGARET 
Dunsmoor, C C 

E1s, Tim P 

C W 

FALEK, Betty 
FAtvey, Frances E 
FELDMAN, Esteve E 
Firzcissons, T J 
FLAHERTY, Epona G 
FLETCHER, FRANK M, JR 
FLores, JOHN P 
ForsMAN, Hutpa H 
FRENCH, MAR JORIE 
Frost, RicHarp H 
Froupe, Harry E 
GANDOLA, Laura D 
GARRETT, JAMES F 
GATELY, CoRINNE 
Gates, Louise W 
Geicer, Grace M 
Grorce, ALLAIRE A 


GiLpert, Mary E 
GILLIAM, BERNARD J 
GLANVILLE, ORINE 
Gopparp, CYNTHIA 
Gorpon, ALIce 
GRANT, ADA MiriAM 
Gray, GRACE 
GREENSPAN, EUGENE 
GRIFFIN, BARBARA J 
GrisHIN, R 
GUENTHER, ARLINE A 
Gurney, GrorGAaNNna L 
Gwinn, Epirn Durr 
HACKMAN, VERA R 
HAGENAH, THEDA 
HAMILTON, FRANCELIA S 
HAMMOND, MAR JoriF 
HANNA, JOserH V 
Harper, Metvene D 
Harper, Epirn F 
Harris, ZELMAR A 
Hart, E 
Hepz.ey, Mrs C K 
HELMER, JUANITA D 
Hewmick, K DaLe 
HENDERSON, Haro_p L 
HENSLEY, MAR JoRIE 
Hess, LAuRENCE W 
Hiccins, Cuester W 
Hiccrns, Sapie G 
Hitt, Georce E 
Hoop, Dororny C 
Hoop, JOANNE J 
Hopkins, Rosert F 
Horn, Lester B 
Howarp, HENRIETTA R 
Hupson, B D 

Hupson, Rosert I 
Hutcuins, BARBARA C 
Hutson, P W 

IsAKSEN, H L 
Jackson, ELLAMAE 
Jackson, Kirsy K 
Jackson, T A 
Jamison, DONNA 
Jenkins, Roserr L 
Jewett, GLapys M 
Jones, ARTHUR’ J 
Jones, VERNON 

Karp, WILLIAM 
KENNEDY, Lro R 
KENNETH, SISTER MARY 
Kirsow, MILTON A 
KIMLER, STEPHEN J 
Kincaip, DONALD J 
Kitcuin, KATE PARKS 
Korner, GEORGIA 
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KRUCHER, CLAIRE A 
Krurcer, L M 
KRUGMAN, Morris 
KuNTz, JAMES E 
LaFerra, Epcar C 
LaPine, Harry J 
LAWRENCE, BARBARA A 
LERNER, ARTHUR 
Levin, 
Leyrer, Fave B 
LinpLey, CLybe J 
Linpsey, WILLIAM H 
LITTLEFIELD, WILLIAM E 
Lioyp, Mary Louise 
Lioyp, WESLEY P 
LLoyp-Jones, EsTHEeR 
MALPERT, RUDOLPH 
MANGER, WILLIAM C 
MANN, HANNAH 
Mapp, JOHN A 
MARBUT, Laura P 
MARINBACH, HyMAN C 
MARKENSON, Davip 
Mars, Heien F 
MARSHALL, ZOLA 
MARTIN, RoBert R 
MATTHEWS, CRAIG 
MAXFIELD, KATHRYN 
MAXWELL, PAULINE E 
McDow.ELt, JAMeEs V 
McFappen, J] H 
McGarrey, Doris 
McGowan, LEONE 
McRae, GLENN G 
Meissner, Ove I 
Mences, Paut F 
Miter, Lyte L 
MILLER, PAUL 
MISENAR, BURMAN J 
Mix, Mary D 

Mize, FLoyp H 
Morcan, ANTONIA BELL 
Morcan, InMa C 
Morrison, Ricuarp L 
Morrow, Evizasetu C 
Mumpower, D L 
NEDERBURG, FRANCES E 
NELSON, A GorDON 
Eric 

Nixon, L 
NorTon, Josep L 
O'Connor, Leste L. 
L 
OsBorNne, DUNCAN 


Ostrom, STANLEY R 
OSTRANDER, MARTHA E 
OVERSTREET, Puorse L 
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PALMER, Pierce \ 
PALMERTON, L R 
PARKER, KENNETH H 
PARSONS, ALICE R 
PARTICA, JAMES ] 
Peck, MARION E 
PICART, JUAN B 
PIERSON, ROWLAND R 
Price, MABEL 
Rakorr, Doris M 
RAMBO, VINTON H 
Rap.us, Harry F 
Ray, Joun G 

Ray, Puiuie B 

Reep, Harotp J 
Recina, Sister GRracr 
REIMAN, FRANCES EF 
Reiss, ALFRED 
REPLOGLE, Frep A 
Reuwsaat, A 
REYNOLDs, WILLIAM M 
RICHARDS, RICHARD E 
Rirves, Max G 
RIMEL, Evetyn G 
Roserts, L 
ROBINSON, NORMAN J 
Roeser, Epwarp C 
Rocers, Georce W 
RUDMAN, SHEILA 
SANDERS, LAWRENCE A 
Santavicca, G G 
Sawin, Q 
SCHAUFFLER, Mary C 
ScHWARzZ, Mary 
EMMA 
SENKEWITZ, Epwarv G 
SeTzFanp, W D 
Seycer, ZELMA K 
Suort, EpMuUND C 
Max 
SMALLENBURG, Harry W 
Smitu, DaLias H 
SmiTH, FLoyp R 
SoMNy, JACK 
SorENSON, H 
SPEARMAN, FREDA 
STEINBERG, PAUL M 
STELTER, ELIZABETH 
STectz, CATHERINE 
Sriere., Bertua L. 
Storey, JoHN S 
SrrRANG, RUTH 
Stronc, Epwarp K, Jr 
Swem, Boyp R 

Tart, Artuur 
Tatum, ELLEN 


LAausk, SUSAN J 
TAayior, JouN 
Tuayer, CR 
Tueinert, Hecen N 
THOMPSON, ALBERT S 
THOMPSON, FLORENCE M 
TiepEMAN, Davip V 
TIMBERLAKE, WALTER B, JR 
Timorny, J 
TRAXLER, Anruur E 
TROXELL, VIRGINIA 
Truax, WILLIAM E, Jr 
Tucker, Ruru 
Tupper, Ropert 
Turrie, RAYMOND 
Iyer, Leona E 
Uttricu, LeRoy W 
Uxer, Joun E 

VaiL, Morcan W 
VAUGHAN, LAWRENCE E 
Voor, Joseru H 
Voorners, Herren M 
Wacker, Mary ANN 
WALLACE, VERNON A 
Wanser, BYRON R 
Warp, CarLos Epcar 
WARTERS, JANE 
WATKINS, FoRREST 
Warson, Donacp E 
Weeks, JaMes S 
WEISENSEE, JOHN P 
Westiunp, Rutn E 
Wuarton, WILLIAM P 
Wueecer, J Arruur, Jx 
Wiese, JoHANNA M 
Witkerson, H C 
Witkins, D 
WituiaMs, H Epcar 
WiLson, SAMUEL E 
Wo tr, ANNABELLE 

Wo tr, S JEAN 

Wo rr, ALFrep R 
Woobn, Heten 

Woobs, JaMes E 
Wrenn, C GILBert 
Waricut, Dororuy | 
Wricut, Rosert M 
Yocom, L 
Younc, Dorotny O 
Younc, Frances M 
Youncs, STEPHEN P 
7AMZOW, EDNA 
ZAPOLEON, Marcuenite W 
H 
ZPRAN, FRANKLIN R 
Zink, Mary 
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Branch Gifts to Building Fund 


Arkansas Personnel and Guidance Association 

Long Beach Guidance and Personnel Association 

Los Angeles Branch 

Sacramento Area Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion 

Denver Area Personnel and Guidance Association 

Connecticut Personnel and Guidance Association 

Delaware Personnel and Guidance Association 

National Capital Area Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

Big Bend Personnel and Guidance Association 

North Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 

Auanta, Georgia, Branch 

Georgia Personnel and Guidance Association 

Hawaii Personnel and Guidance Association 

Chicago Guidance and Personnel Association 

Illinois Guidance and Personnel Association 

Central Indiana Branch 

Northern Indiana Branch 

lowa Personnel and Guidance Association 

Northeast Kansas Guidance Association 

Maryland Personnel and Guidance Association 

Western Maryland Vocational Guidance Association 

Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance Association 

Western Massachusetts Branch 

Guidance Association of Detroit and Vicinity 

Lansing Area Personnel and Guidance Association 

Michigan Counselor's Association 

St. Louis Branch 

Nebraska Personnel and Guidance Association 

New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association 

Capital District, New York, Guidance Association 

Mid-Hudson Branch 

Mohawk Valley Branch 

New York City Personnel and Guidance Association 

New York State Counselors Association 

Westchester Putnam Rockland Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association 

Western New York Branch 

Cleveland Counselors Association 

Northeastern Ohio Personnel and Guidance Associa 
tion 

Oregon Personnel and Guidance Association 

Personnel and Guidance Association of Greater 
Philadelphia 

Western Pennsylvania Branch 

Rhode Island Guidance and Personnel Association 

East Tennessee Personnel and Guidance Association 

Houston Personnel and Guidance Association 

South Texas Personnel and Guidance Association 

Utah Association of School Counselors 

Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association 

Puget Sound Branch 

Milwaukee Industrial and Educational Counselors 
Association 

Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance Association 
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Additional Gifts to Building Fund 


American School Counselor Association 
Anonymous 

The Catholic Counselor 

The Devereux Foundation 

Glick and Lorwin, Inc 

Minnesota Counselors Association 

New England Regional Guidance Conference 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THe CentraL Onto GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
rion held its first meeting of the 1959-1960 
year on October 19. Speaker for the meet- 
ing was Dr. John Hughes, Representative of 
the California Test Bureau, who discussed 
“The Use and Interpretation of Standard- 
ized Tests in our Schools.” The group has 
completed plans for four additional meet- 
ings as follows: 

November 16—Dinner and Plant Visita- 
tion, Ternstedt Division, General Motors 
Corporation, 200 Georgesville Road. 

January 18—“Guidance in the Elementary 
Classroom”—Dr. Herman J. Peters, Associate 
Professor, Ohio State University. 

March 21—“Case Study”—Faculty of 
Upper Arlington Schools, Charles Smyth, 
Leader. 

April 25—“The Emotionally Disturbed 
Child”—Dr. W. Hugh Missildine, Psychia- 
trist, Speaker and Leader. 

The meetings will be held at Pomerene 
Cafeteria, Medallion Room, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at 6:00 P.M. 


Tue Texas PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIon held its third annual confer- 
ence in San Antonio on October 9 and 10. 
Theme of the conference, “Identifying and 
Providing for Individual Capabilities,” was 
discussed by Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Boston University 
and President of APGA, Dr. John McFar- 
land, Superintendent of Schools in Houston, 
and Dr. Paul Kantz, Texas Education 
Agency. 
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THe WYOMING PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, according to Dr. Lyle L. Mil- 
ler, showed a membership of 106 persons 
by July as compared to 72 a year ago and 
17 two years ago. This figure represents a 
47 per cent increase over last year. The 
group is to be congratulated on such an 
achievement. 


THe THIRTEENTH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE CONFERENCE was 
held in Newport, Rhode Island, October 14 
through 16. The theme of the 1959 Confer- 
ence was “Guidance and the Pursuit of Ex- 
cellence.” Keynote address was given by 
Dr. Francis H. Horn, President of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, at a general assem- 
bly held on October 14. On the morning of 
October 15, a number of workshop sessions 
were held covering various topics such as 
“Motivating the Able Student,” “Promoting 
Guidance in the Elementary School,” 
“Counseling the Individual Student,” 
“Guiding Students in Groups,” “Placing 
Students Educationally and Vocationally,” 


“Communicating with the Classroom 
Teacher,” “Detecting Needs for Curricular 
Improvement,” “Relating to the Public,’ 
“Evaluating Progress in Guidance,” and 
“Coordinating High School-College Person- 
nel Resources.” The afternoon session 
featured a group guidance demonstration 
led by William Loughery, Director of Guid. 
ance, Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode 
Island. The speaker at the conference ban 
quet, held on Thursday evening, was D1 
Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Coun 
seling, Florida State University. 

The general assembly on Friday morning 
covered a symposium consisting of “Coun- 
seling and the Pursuit of Excellence,” Dr. 
David V. Tiedeman, Harvard University 
“The Ideal Professional Identity of the 
Counselor,” Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, Boston 
University and President, APGA; “The 
Counseling Profession—Where Are We Go 
ing?,” Dr. Melvene D. Hardee; “The Coun 
seling Profession—How Are We Doing?” 
On Friday afternoon, conference partici. 
pants were treated to tours of Newport. 


and still have time for your regular duties. 


One Yeor—$5; Two Years—-$9; 
Three Yeors—$12. (Foreign and 
Canada, $5.50 a year) 


The Education Digest 


Serving the Educational 
Field for 25 Years 


Frankly, Do You Have Time to Do 
All the Professional Reading You Should? 


As a guidance counselor or specialist, you have to keep posted on all phases 
of education today. That's a real job in itself, even if you had nothing else 
to do. But it can be done by subscribing to 


The Education Digest 
Designed for the busy educator, THE EDUCATION DIGEST each month condenses for quick, easy read- 
ing the outstanding articles on education from more than 300 magazines, pamphlets, and special bul- 
etins. If you can't read them all—and who con?—then read the one that selects and condenses the 
best of them all. Subscribe today, keep up-to-date with current educational thought and practices, 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Piease enter my subscription to The Education Digest 
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give a friend this page—help him join APGA 
YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for ACP A—American College Personnel Association— 
Division 1 


I F YOU spend at least half your time in some kind of student personnel work, 
teaching, administration or research in a college, or do personnel work in in- 
dustry, government, or a public agency, and have at least a master’s degree in 
an appropriate field of study. Graduate students may become associate members. 


ie for NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 

Counselor Trainers 

a F YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, working on a state or 


national level, a counselor trainer in an educational institution (university or 
college) preparing counselors, or if you have been a guidance supervisor or coun- 
selor trainer and are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association— 
Division 3 


Ir YOU are interested in guidance and personnel work you may be a general 
member. Associate members need a basic level of academic qualifications and 
experience. Professional membership requires 30 graduate hours in specified 
areas of training, 4 years appropriate experience, and current employment (more 
than '/, time) in guidance and personnel work. 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education— 
Division 4 


Ir YOU do student personnel work or are engaged in activities which contribute 
significantly to such services in a teacher-education institution. 
for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— 

F YOU have released time for performing guidance duties in a school below 
the college level and have completed eight semester hours in the areas of mental 
hygiene, guidance services, testing, and methods and techniques of counseling. 


for DRC—Division of Rehabilitation Counseling— 


Division 6 


Ir YOU are engaged in any aspect of rehabilitation counseling such as adminis- 
tration, teaching, research, or service. Graduate students or those who devote 
at least one-half time to any aspect of rehabilitation counseling may become 
associate members. 


As of May 1, APGA dues for one year are $15.00 and include dues for one Division. 
Dues for additional Divisions are now $2.00 each. 


a. 4 - applying for for eeears in APGA and the Division(s) checked as follows: 


»NVGA...., 
Amount for additional Divisions and/or NVGA (Prof). . 


Current paid members fill out this section: 

I belong to APGA and at least one Division and am applying for additional > as follows: 
ACPA...., NAGSCT....,NVGA INVGA (Prof)* SPATE...., ASCA.....DRC..... 
I enc lose payment TOTAL additional memberships at $2.00 cach................. 


* This category applies only rn NV GA members and requires an additional $1.00 in dues. 


Mail to American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES— 
1959-1960 


Arizona 


Arizona Personnel and Pres, Robert Heimann, Arizona State Univ, Tempe 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Maynard Campbell, Safford Jr HS, Tucson 
(APGA) Record Sec, William D Roche, N Phoenix HS, Phoenix 


Corres Sec, Zelda Lingscheit, Tempe HS, Tempe 
Treas, Robert Plunkett, Casa Grande HS, Casa Grande 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Personnel and Pres, Georgia M Adams, Couns, Pine Bluff HS, Pine Bluff 

Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Minnie Lee Mayhan, Couns, Hall HS, Little Rock 

(APGA) Sec, Robert M Jones, Assoc Dean Stus, Univ Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Treas, Peggy Stroud, Dean Women, Arkansas State Coll, fenstbere 


California 
Long Beach Guidance and Pres, Marie Sander, Coord Guid, Bellflower City Sch, 16703 S Clark. Bell 
Personnel Association flower 
(NVGA) Pres-Elect, Mont Johnson, Couns, Prisk Elem Sch, 2375 Fanwood Ave, Long 


Beach 15 
Treas, Dick Fairchild, Couns, Millikan HS, 2800 Snowden Ave, Long Beach 


Los Angeles Personnel and Pres, Clarion Modell, Asst to Dir, Voc Placement Bur, USC, Univ Park, Los 
Guidance Association Angeles 7 
(APGA, NVGA) Pres-Elect, Karl R Kunze, Mgr, Trng Dept, Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 4207 
Empire, Burbank 
Sec, Betty W Ellis, Consult, Resch & Voc Guid, Los Angeles City Schs, 450 
N Grand Ave, Los Angeles 12 
Treas, William Coleman, System Devel Corp, 2500 Colorado, Santa Monica 


Northern California Guid- Pres, James Hamrock, Prin, Luther Burbank Jr HS, San Francisco 

ance Association (APGA, Pres-Elect, Arthur Traphagen, Dist Coord Couns, San Mateo Union HS 
NVGA) Dist, San Mateo 

Sec- Treas, Marianne Cotter, Tchr-Couns, A P Giannini Jr HS, San Francisco 


Sacramento Area Personnel Pres, Joseph R Ferreira, S Sacramento Sch Dist, 2930 21st Ave, Sacramento 20 
and Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Jay Reeve, Psychol, Modesto City Schs, Modesto 

(APGA, NVGA) Sec-Treas, Sam M = ig Jr, Dean, Liberal Arts & Educ, Sacramento Jr Coll, 
3835 Freeport Blvd, Sacramento 22 


San Diego Personnel and Pres, John Kleinfelter, 2548 Carlow, El Cajon 
Guidance Association Vice-Pres, Leetha L Troxel, 2823 State St, San Diego 
(NVGA) Record Sec, W H Brobst, 8330 Pine Ct, La Mesa 

Corres Sec, Ross Wallis, 4499 Acacia, La Mesa 
Treas, James K Christensen, 2151 Deerpark Dr, San Diego 


Colorado 


Denver Area Personnel and Pres, Robert L McCleery, Psychol, Univ Denver, 1432 Court Pl, Denver 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, G Robert Ross, Asst Dean Stus, Univ Denver, Denver 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Olga Nelson, Couns, North HS, Denver 


Treas, Robert W Kennedy, Couns, East HS, Denver 


University of Colorado Pres, Mary Waterbury, 890 I1th St, Boulder 
Branch (NVGA) Record Sec, Beth Gochis 

Corres Sec, Julia Meriwether, 1229 13th St, Boulder 
Treas, Zak El Habash 
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Connecticut 
Connecticut Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


Delaware 
Delaware Personnel 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


and 


District of Columbia 
National Capital Area Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (APGA, NVGA) 


Florida 
Big Bend Personnel 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


and 


North Florida Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Guidance 
Association 


South Florida 
and Personnel 
NVGA) 


Georgia 
Georgia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Illinois 
a Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association (NVGA) 


illinois Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association (APGA) 


Indiana 
Central Indiana Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Pres, Felix A Babel, Wethersfield HS, Wethersfield 

Pres-Elect, C Hess Haagen, Wesleyan Univ, Middletown 

Sec, Martha L Hanf, Hartford Pub HS, Hartford 

Treas, Carl W Nienstedt, Jr, Tchrs Coll Connecticut, New Britain 


Pres, Oscar G Carrington, 1524 French St, Wilmington 
Vice-Pres, Helen Griffiths, 51 S Scott Ave, Glenolden, Pa 
Sec, Louis J] Roushey, Middletown 

Treas, James B Liner, Seaford 


Pres, <td Lindley, Spec Asst to Dir, Psychiat & Neurological Serv, VA, 
15th & H Sts, NW, Washington 25 

Pres-Elect, Samuel Kavruck, Psychol, Test Devel Standard Div, Rm 442 
Main, Civil Sery Comm, Washington 25 

Sec, Marian V Coombs, Dir, Stu Emp] & Grad Placemt, Howard Univ, 
Admin Bldg, Washington 1 

Treas, Joseph Barber, Educ Liaison Offcr, Bur Naval Pers, Dept Navy, 
Washington 25 


Pres, John M Cooper, Field Rep, State Emp! Serv, Tallahassee 
Pres-Elect, Douglas Brown, Sch Soc Wel, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee 
Sec-Treas, Ruth A Pyche, Box 1085, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee 


Pres, David Lane, 308 Admin Bldg, Univ Florida, Gainesville 
Pres-Elect, Homer Wakefield, Sunland Trng Cen, Gainesville 
Sec-Treas, Ruth Neal, 1504 W University Ave, Gainesville 


Pres, AM McAndrew Perryman, 4751 NW Sixth St, Miami 44 
Vice-Pres, Eleanor Matteson, 3366 SW Third St, Miami 35 
Sec-Treas, Louise ] Stewart, 511 Loretto, Coral Gables 


Pres, Zola Marshall, 370 Cherokee PI, SE, Atlanta 15 
Pres-Elect, Max Flynt, VA, 441 W Peachtree St, NW, Atlanta 
Sec-Treas, Rachel McCoy, 3734 Peachtree Rd, NE, Apt D2, Atlanta 5 


Pres, Caroline F Will, Couns, Bur Tstng & Guid, Univ Hawaii, 1801 Uni- 
versity Ave, Honolulu 14 

Pres-Elect, Frederick C Gros, Dir Guid, The Kamehameha Schools, Kapa- 
lama Hgts, Honolulu 

Sec, Jeanette Zane, 1153 19th Ave, Honolulu 16 

Treas, Hatsuko Kawahara, Piikoi Medical Bldg, 1024 Piikoi St, Honolulu 


Pres, Joan Hinchliff, Continental Hlinois Natl Bank & Trust Co, 231 S$ 
LaSalle St, Chicago 90 

Pres-Elect, Paul C Greene, Dir, Stu Couns Serv, Chicago Undergrad Div, 
Univ Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 11 

Sec, Kathryn Schultz, Swift & Co, Chicago 

Treas, William H Hill, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 425 N Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 90 


Pres, Inabelle Trueblood, Admin Asst, Decatur Public Schs, Decatur 
Vice-Pres, Wayne Guthrie, Dir Guid, Commun HS, Downers Grove 
Sec, Jane Dycuss, Guid Couns, Mt Vernon Twp HS, Mt Vernon 
Treas, Eugene O'Toole, Tstng Couns, Peoria HS, Peoria 


Pres, Gene Schwilck, Metro Sch Dist of Washington Twp, Indianapolis 
Pres-Elect, Noble Lehner, VA, 36 S Pennsylvania St, Indianapolis 

Sec, Margaret Janert, Lawrence Twp HS, Lawrence 

Treas, Max Beigh, Anderson HS, Anderson 
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Northeastern Indiana Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 


Northern Indiana Person- 
nel and Guidance Associa- 
tion (APGA, NVGA) 


lowa 
Iowa Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Kansas 
Kansas Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Kentucky 
Kentucky Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State Branch 
(NVGA) 


Maryland 
Maryland Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


(APGA, NVGA) 
Massachusetts 
Greater Boston Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Western Massachusetts Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (APGA, NVGA) 


Personnel and Guidance 
Association of Worcester 
County (APGA, NVGA) 


Michigan 
Guidance Association of 
Detroit and Vicinity 
(‘APGA, NVGA) 
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Pres, Lawrence Hess, 511 W Wayne, Fort Wayne 
Vice-Pres, Sam Jackson, 511 Greenlawn, Fort Wayne 
Sec, Joan Lantz, 1018 Rivermet, Fort Wayne 


Pres, Herman Judd, 24426 Roosevelt Rd, South Bend 
Vice-Pres, Robert J Waddick, 1634 N Illinois St, South Bend 
Sec-Treas, Carolyn Upton, 319 Dixieway Hwy, South Bend 


Pres, Wray D Silvey, Assoc Prof Educ, lowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls 
Sec- Treas, G Gordon Ellis, Assoc Prof Educ, lowa State Coll, Ames 


Pres, Harry J Waters, Dir Stu Servs, Kansas State Tchrs Coll, Emporia 
Pres-Elect, Robert Michal, Guid Dir, Abilene HS, Abilene 

Sec, Agnes Lake, Tchr-Couns, Winfield HS, Winfield 

Treas, R Elvin Miller, Couns, Old Mission Ji HS, 4901 Rinehardt, Mission 


Pres, Joann Chenault, Dir, Couns Trng, Univ Kentucky, Lexington 
Vice-Pres, E O Eiken, Dean, duPont Manual HS, 120 W Lee St, Louisville 8 
Sec, Mrs Norman Crabb, Dean, Valley HS, Valley Station 
Treas, Burtis Franklin, Couns, Bryan Sta HS, Lexington 


Pres, E E Puls, Dean, Div Appl Scis, Southeastern Louisiana Coll, Ham 


mond 
Sec-Treas, Frank A. France, Dir Stu Pers, New Orleans Acad, New Orleans 


Pres, Henrietta Howard, Colonel Joseph Belt Jr HS, Willer & Goodhill Rds 


Wheaton 
Pres-Elect, Otis D Froe, Dir Eval & Resch, Morgan State Coll, Baltimore 12 


Sec-Treas, lrene H Andrews, N Hagerstown HS, Hagerstown 


Pres, Edward C Glanz, Prof & Chmn, Div Psych & Guid, Boston Univ, 688 
Boylston St, Boston 

Pres-Elect, Stanley Kruszyna, Dir Guid, Pub Schs, Medford 

Record Sec, Mary A Carney, Asst Pers Dir, American Mutual Liability Ins 
Co, Wakefield 

Corres Sec, Miriam Campbell, Empl Mgr, John Hancock Mutual Life Ins, 
Boylston St, Boston 

Treas, Carl Birmingham, Placemt Couns, Chandler School for Women, 

Boston 


Pres, Charles § Oak, Dean, Northampton Commercial! Coll, 76 Pleasant St, 
Northampton 

Vice-Pres, John Craig, Amherst Reg HS, Amherst 

Sec, Carl Cooper, Northampton HS, Northampton 

Treas, Arthur Comeau, Buckingham Jr HS, Springfield 


Pres, William Julien, Dir Guid, Tantasqua Reg HS, Sturbridge 
Vice-Pres, Dorothy Salter, 45 Cedar St, Worcester 

Sec, Kathryn LaMathe, Couns, Commerce HS, Worcester 
Treas, Margaret Callahan, Couns, Commerce HS, Worcester 


Pres, Eleanor J Gullen, Greusel Jr HS, 5924 Moran, Detroit 11 

Pres-Elect, Stanford H Glazer, Educ Couns Cen, Wayne State Univ, Detroit 2 
Sec, Marie Gicius, 22079 Rausch, East Detroit 

Treas, Wayne D Chubb, 2361 Hewitt, Hamtramck 12 
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Lansing Area Personnel Pres, James W Costar, 801-204 Cherry La, East Lansing 
and Guidance Association Vice-Pres, Jon Young, 1310 W View, East Lansing 

(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Margaret Byington, 5130 N Okemos Rd, East Lansing 
Treas, Jack Down, 116 Burcham Dr, East Lansing 


West Shore Personnel and Pres, Arthur L Tollefson, Couns Psychol, Ferris Inst, Big Rapids 

Guidance Association Vice-Pres, Harry Lawson, Prof & Couns, Western Michigan Univ, Kalamazoo 
(APGA) Sec-Treas, Eugene Scholten, Sch Psychol, Holland Pub Schs, Jefferson Sch, 
Holland 


Wolverine Personnel and Pres, Kenneth W Rollins, Dir, Guid & Adjust, Jackson Pub Schs, Jackson 
Guidance Association Sec, George Hyry, Dir Guid, Lab Sch, Eastern Michigan Coll, Ypsilanti 
(APGA, NVGA) Treas, Rex Nottingham, Mgr, State Empl Serv, Ann Arbor 


Minnesota 


Twin City Vocational Pres, Irving G Nudell, Jewish Voc Off, 404 S Eighth St, 244 Citizens Aid 
Guidance Association, Inc. Bldg, Minneapolis 4 
(APGA, NVGA) Vice-Pres, Leonard Tysver, Northwestern Natl Bank, Minneapolis 


Sec-Treas, Priscilla Utesch, Div Emp! Secur, St Paul 


Missouri 


Heart of America Personnel Pres, Bertram Brandt, Dir, Jewish Voc Serv, 605 Ridge Bldg, 913 Main St, 
and Guidance Association Kansas City 4 
(APGA, NVGA) Pres-Elect, Gardella Poindexter, Couns, Raytown Jr HS, Raytown 


Sec-Treas, Fayette Kasle, Dir Stu Pers, Sch Educ, Univ Kansas City, Kansas 
City 


Missouri Ozarks Branch Pres, John Sweeney, 1848 Maryland, Springfield 
(NVGA) 


St Louis Branch (APGA, Pres, Robert Cliff, 1215 Florence Dr, Florissant 

NVGA) Vice-Pres, Harriet Webster, 1359 McCutcheon Rd, St Louis 17 
Record Sec, Lydia G Nourse, Ferguson HS, 701 January Ave, Ferguson 21 
Corres Sec, Bernice C Rossfeld, 6604 Lindenwood PI, St Louis 9 
Treas, Elsie J Sloan, 201 McKinley Ave, Edwardsville, Ill 

Nebraska 

Nebraska Personnel and Pres, Milton Evans, Wesleyan Univ, Lincoln 

Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Julius Humann, Guid Dir, Lincoln Pub Schs, Lincoln 

(APGA) Sec-Treas, Harold Reeves, Sr HS, Scottsbluff 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Personnel and Pres, Dora A Ames, Dir Guid, Morris Hills Reg HS, Rockaway 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Eric Kirchberger, North Plainfield HS, North Plainfield 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec-Treas, Eleanor Scott, Dir Guid, Somerville HS, Somerville 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Personnel and Pres, George L Keppers, Assoc Prof, Univ New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Stanley W Caplan, Coord Guid, Albuquerque Pub Schs, 724 
(APGA, NVGA) Maple, SE, Albuquerque 

Treas, Kathryn E Lenihan, 609 11th St, NW, Albuquerque 

Sec, John Flores, 4708 Robin, SE, Albuquerque 


New York 
Binghamton Area Associa- Pres, Robert H Lafferty, Candor Cen Sch, Candor 
tion of Student Personnel Vice-Pres, Anthony Sacco, Susquehanna Valley Cen Sch, Conklin 
Services (NVGA) Sec, Doris Roney, Vestal Cen Sch, Vestal 
Treas, Mario Capostosto, West Jr HS, Endicott 


Pres, Harriet Allen, New York Telephone Co, 158 State St, Albany 


Capital District Guidance 
Sec-Treas, Harold Howes, The Milne Sch, Albany 


Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Central New York Guid- Pres, Norine Meagher, North Syracuse Central HS, Fay Rd, North Syracuse 
ance Association (NVGA) Vice-Pres, Edward Gorman, W Genesee HS, Camillus 

Sec, Edith Banuski, Liverpool HS, Liverpool 
Treas, Esther Chester, Porter Sch, Syracuse 
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Long Island Personnel and Pres, Ethel DuBois, Hewlett HS, Hewlett 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Ed Carine, Hofstra Coll, Hempstead 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, George DuBato, Rosilyn HS, Rosilyn 
Treas, Robert McLaughlin, L I Agric & Tech Inst, Farmingdale 


Mid-Hudson Branch Pres, Clifford Reinhard, Dir Guid, Liberty Cen Sch, Liberty 
(NVGA) Vice-Pres, Richard Jacobson, Couns, Wappingers Cen Sch, Wappingers Falls 
Sec, Aileen Button, Dir Guid, Roscoe Cen Sch, Roscoe 

Treas, Isabel Cathcart, Couns, Newburgh Free Acad, Newburgh 


Pres, Stuart Cramer, W Canada Valley Cen Sch, Middleville 
Vice-Pres, Jean Van Buren, Whitesboro Cen Sch, Whitesboro 
Sec-Treas, Carolyn Laird, 316 W Thomas St, Rome 


Mohawk Valley Branch 
(NVGA) 


New York City Personnel Pres, Allen Speiser, Voc Consult, Altro Health & Rehab Serv, Inc, 601 W 
and Guidance Association 113th St, New York City 
(APGA, NVGA) Pres-Elect, Louis Long, Dir, Div Tstng & Couns, City Coll, 139th St & 
Convent Ave, New York City 
Sec, Charlotte Keppich, Asst Emp! Couns, Standard Oil Co N J, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 
Treas, Cecil Forster, Child Couns & Psychol, VA Hosp, Fort Hamilton, 
Brooklyn 


Rochester Personnel and Pres, Arthur L Assum, Asst Prof Educ, Univ Rochester, Rochester 
Guidance Association Vice-Pres, Donald A Long, Psychol, Rochester Products Div, General Motors 
(NVGA) Corp, Rochester 


Vice-Pres, Joseph M Cappiello, Guid Couns, Irondequoit HS, Rochester 
Sec, Neva A Jackling, Guid Couns, East Rochester HS, East Rochester 
Treas, Gerard H Tucker, Dir Placemt, St Johns Fisher Coll, Rochester 


Westchester Putnam Rock- Pres, Basil B Emerson, Dir Pupil Pers Servs, Nyack HS, Nyack 
land Personnel and Guid- Pres-Elect, C C Dunsmoor, Dir, BOCES, Educ Serv Cen, 546 N Bedford Rd, 
ance Association (APGA, Bedford Hills 
NVGA) Vice-Pres, Joseph Ryan, Port Chester HS, Port Chester 

Sec, Louise Schonfield 
Treas, Mary Mix, Katherine Gibbs Sch, 230 Park Ave, New York City 


Western New York Person- Pres, Robert E Stewart, Voc Couns, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo 
nel and Guidance Associa- Sec, Norman E St Clair, Couns Psychol, VA Guid Cen, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo 
tion (APGA, NVGA) Treas, Herman Schubert, Couns Psychol, VA Hosp, Bailey Ave, Buffalo 


North Carolina 
North Carolina Personnel Pres, H T Conner, Dir Guid Servs, Burke Co Schs, Morganton 


and Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Charles Morehead, Assoc Prof Educ, North Carolina State Coll, 
(APGA, NVGA) Raleigh 

Sec, Rosena Gaines, Couns, Second Ward HS, Charlotte 
Treas, Kathryn Ray, Couns, Walter Williams HS, Burlington 


North Dakota 
North Dakota Personnel Pres, Oscar Gjernes, Emp! Spec, State Empl Serv, Bismarck 
and Guidance Association Pres-Evect, Dan Sillers, Dean Men, Minot State Tchrs Coll, Minot 
(APGA) Sec-Treas, James D Mathisen, Dir Guid, Dept Pub Instr, Bismarck 


Ohio 


Akron Area Vocational Pres, John Peterson, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, Akron 
Guidance Association Vice-Pres, June Launtz, 2249 Quayle Dr, Akron 
(NVGA) Vice-Pres, Don Harmon, Goodyear Tire k Rubber Co, Akron 


Vice-Pres, Dorothy Holloway, 601 Nome Ave, Akron 
Sec, Phyllis Read, Mogadore HS, Mogadore 
Treas, Lucille Hale, Copley HS, Copley 


Central Ohio Guidance As- Pres, William D Lakin, 436 N Murray Hill Rd, Columbus 4 

sociation (APGA, NVGA) Pres-Elect, Charles E Weaver, 220 S Parsons Ave, Columbus 15 
Sec, Jean Casey 

Treas, Charles Smyth, !678 Rhoda Ave, Columbus 12 
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Cincinnati Personnel and Pres, William B Conger, 3409 Hanna Ave, Cincinnati |! 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Worth Jones, Univ Cincinnati, Burnet Woods Pk, Cincinnati 21! 
(APGA, NVGA) Corres Sec, Patricia Lewis, Princeton HS, 10924 Reading Rd, Cincinnati I4 
Record Sec, Marilou Osinske, Univ Cincinnati, Burnet Woods Pk, Cin- 
cinnati 21 
Treas, William Decatur, 872 Buena Vista PI, Cincinnati 6 


Pres, William M Stover, Kiser HS, Dayton 4 
Vice-Pres, W E Carpenter, Colonel White HS, Dayton 
Sec, Margaret Richards, D L Barnes Jr HS, Kettering 
Treas, Charles H Scheidler, Univ Dayton, Dayton 


Miami Valley Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Northeastern Ohio Person- Pres, Florence M Phelps, Emp! Mgr, Cen Natl Bank, 123 W Prospect Ave, 
nel and Guidance Associa- Cleveland 15 

tion (APGA, NVGA) Pres-Elect, Kenneth F Jenkins, Dir Guid, Fenn Coll, E 24th & Euclid Ave, 
Cleveland 15 

Sec, Lynn M Holl, Sales Pers Mgr, Premier Indus Corp, 4415 Euclid Ave, 
Cleveland 3 

Treas, Virginia M Bica, Couns, Cleveland Hgts HS, 13263 Cedar Rd, 

Cleveland Hgts 18 


Oregon 


Oregon Personnel and Pres, Rev Lawrence Saalfeld, Marylhurst Coll, Marylhurst 
Guidance Association Vice-Pres, Paul Muno, Dean Boys, Milwaukie HS, Milwaukie 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Oscar Christensen, Corvallis HS, Corvallis 


Treas, Mayme Lavoy, Stayton HS, Stayton 


Pennsylvania 
Conrad Weiser Branch Pres, Kenneth L Cook, Guid Couns, Twin Valley HS, Morgantown 
(NVGA) Vice-Pres, William H Wisler, Reading HS, Reading 

Sec, Anna R Benninger, Albright Coll, Reading 
Treas, Paul Huffert, Wilson HS, West Lawn 


Keystone Personnel and Pres, E Brad Hartman, Guid Dir, Cen Dauphin Jt Sch, 4600 Locust La, 
Guidance Association Harrisburg 
(APGA, NVGA) Pres-Elect, 8S Rhoberta Wolf, Couns, Carlisle Sr HS, Carlisle 


Sec, Ethel Darkes, Dir Guid, Lebanon Sr HS, Lebanon 
Treas, Alden Long, Dean Men, Messiah Coll, Grantham 


Personnel and Guidance Pres, Margaret P Morgan, 7200 Hazel Ave, Upper Darby 
Association of Greater Vice-Pres, Helen L Corey, 6310 Sherwood Rd, Philadelphia 31 
Philadelphia (APGA, Vice-Pres, James B MacRae, Dean Stus, Lincoln Univ, Lincoln Unis 
NVGA) Record Sec, Eugene Burroughs, 2013 Rose La, Broomall 


Corres Sec, Norman H Hughes, 2038 Susquehanna Rd, Abington 
Treas, Cletus ] McBride, 3400 Wellington St, Philadelphia 49 


Western Pennsylvania Pres, Stanley Zingle, Couns, Baldwin HS, 4653 Clairton Blvd, Pittsburgh 36 a 
; Branch (NVGA) Vice-Pres, Leo Gutoski, Couns, Langley HS, Sheraden Blvd, Pittsburgh 4 : 
i. Sec, Betty Jean Eckberg, Couns, Turtle Creek Sr HS, Turtle Creek 
Treas, Ray McGahey, Couns, Allderdice Jr HS, Forward & Shady Aves, | 
Pittsburgh 17 ) 
Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Branch Pres, Frank P. Bruno, Guid Dept, Warwick Pub Schs, Warwick F 
(NVGA) Vice-Pres, Barbara Sutcliffe, Pawtucket Sch Dept, Park Pl, Pawtucket at 
Sec, Antonina Dziob, Scituate Jr-Sr HS, Scituate s 
Treas, E Natalie Williams, Leander R Peck Jr HS, Barrington oe 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee Personnel Pres, Mary Parkinson, Tchr-Couns, McMinn Co HS, Athens 
and Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Curtis Gentry, Dir Instr, Knoxville City Sch, Knoxville 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Frances Massey, Dean, Maryville Coll, Maryville 

Treas, Emma Stokes, Vine Jr HS, Knoxville 


Middle Tennessee Branch Pres, Ida Long Rogers, Dir Stu Life, Box 1, George Peabody Coll, Nashville 
(APGA, NVGA) Pres-Elect, Dorothy Minnick, 3629 Velma Dr, Nashville 
Treas, Edna Turner, Couns, Pearl HS, Nashville 
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Texas 


South Texas Personnel and Pres, R R P Brauchle, 1718 Lawndale Dr, San Antonio 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Marion Belka, Chmn, Educ Dept, St Mary's Univ, San Antonio 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Charles Breeden, Dir Guid, San Antonio Coll, San Antonio 


Treas, Lucille Deasey, 3301 S Flores St, San Antonio 


Houston Personnel and Pres, Alberta Baines, 5022 Madalyn St, Houston 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Elvan P Kelley, 8830 Parkette Dr, Houston 28 

(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Mildred McClelland, Couns, Houston Pub Sch, Houston » 
Treas, David § McLure, 1425 Neeley Dr, Houston 24 


Irans-Pecos Personnel and Pres, Guy McNiel, 8113 Magnetic Dr, El Paso 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Nadine Prestwood, 3027 Wheeling, El Paso 
(APGA) Sec, Jose Mares, 6135 Taos Dr, El Paso 

Treas, William Gwin, 2515 Mountain, El Paso 


Utah 


Utah Association of School Pres, Catherine Van Meter, Ben Lomond HS, Ogden 
Counselors Branch of Vice-Pres, Stanford Stubbs, Couns, Lincoln Jr HS, Oram 
APGA (APGA) Vice-Pres, Hyrum M Smith, State Dir Guid Serv, State Capitol Bldg, Salt 


Lake City 


Virginia 


Virginia Personnel and Pres, Don J Herrmann, Coll William & Mary, Williamsburg 
Guidance Association Vice-Pres, William H Cato, Virginia Polytech Inst, Blacksburg 
(APGA, NVGA) Vice-Pres, E Lynnwood Kinder, George Washington HS, Alexandria 


Vice-Pres, Stephen D Coine, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp, Richmond 
Sec-Treas, Thomas N Pollard, Jr, Richmond Pub Schs, Richmond 


Richmond Personnel and Pres, Robert § Whitlow, Pers Mgr, Albemarle Paper Mfg Co, PO Box 2189, 
Guidance Association Richmond 17 
(APGA) Vice-Pres, Robert FE Wiggins, Jr, Asst Pers Dir, First & Merchants Natl 
Bank, 827 E Main St, Richmond 17 
Vice-Pres, George O McClary, Dir Guid & Psych Serv, Richmond Pub Schs, 
407 N Twelfth St, Richmond 19 
Vice-Pres, Virginia E Alston, Pers Offer, Henrico Co, PO Box 3V, Rich 


mond 7 
Vice-Pres, Kenneth F Lee, Dir, Alcohol Studies & Rehab, State Dept Health, 
503 Blanton Bldg, Richmond 19 
Sec, Willie Meade Hoban, Pers Supy, Atlantic Life Ins Co, PO Box 1455 
Richmond 12 
Treas, Lucille Gillespie, Placemt Couns, John Marshall HS, Ninth & 
Marshall Sts, Richmond 19 


Washington 
Puget Sound Personnel and Pres, James T Reilly, Asst Dir, Psych Serv Cen, Seattle Univ, Seattle 
C,uidance Association Vice-Pres, Sylvia Vopni, Asst Prof, Coll Educ, Univ Washington, Seattle 5 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Kermit L Workman, Dir Guid Servs, King Co Sch, County-City Bide 

Seattle 
Treas, Helmer W Malstrom, Fduc Advis, 13th Naval Dist, 8750 Lake Serene 
Dr, Alderwood Manor 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee Industrial and Pres, Alexander Barr, Rufus King HS, 1801 W Olive St, Milwaukee © 
Educational Counselors As- Vice-Pres, Gerald E Gearing, Employee Rels Mgr, Caterpillar Tractor Co 
sociation (APGA, NVGA) 3333 S Chase Ave, Milwaukee 


Sec- Treas, Margaret Strasburg, 4112 N Ardmore Ave, Milwaukee 


Wisconsin Personnel and Pres, Eleanor E Smith, 738 Park Ave, Beloit 
Guidance Association Pres-Elec, Richard W Whinfield, 14 N Carroll St, Madison % 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Nick J] Topetzes, 2416 W Rohr Ave, Milwaukee 9 

Treas, Annabella Wolf, 526 N Meade St, Appleton 


Wyoming 


Wyoming Personnel and Pres, James Vaughn, Guid Coord, Powell Schs, Powell 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Robert Lahti, Dir Stu Affairs, Casper Coll, Casper 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec- Treas, \ 1. Roberts, Instr, Music Educ, Univ Wyoming, Laramie 
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Europe 


European Branch of the Co-Pres, Ray Flowers, Paris-American HS, APO 163, New York, NY 
American Personnel and Co-Pres, Frank Vahovich, Munich-American HS, APO 407, New York, NY 
Guidance Association Sec-Treas, Kenneth L Wright, Orleans-American HS, APO 58, New York, 


(APGA) NY 


CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS—1960 APGA CONVENTION 


A program composed of papers on significant research in the fields of guidance 
and personnel will again be featured. 


Members of APGA are invited to prepare research report manuscripts in full 
length in final edited form for review by the Committee on Review and Selection 
of Research Papers. Manuscripts must be prepared in triplicate on 8'/, x 11 bond 
paper, typed double space, with a one inch margin. The length of the manuscript 
must not exceed 15 minutes of reading time. If preferred, the paper to be read 
may be a narrative summary of the research, and may be accompanied by a 
duplicated full technical report of the study. This option frees the speaker to 
talk about the meaning of the research rather than reciting a series of significant 
numbers. People employing this option will be expected to submit to the com- 
mittee both the paper to be read and the technical report to be handed out to 
the audience. 


To be considered for acceptance on the program, interested persons should 
immediately notify the committee chairman of their intent to submit a paper. 
Final copy must be received by the committee chairman not later than December 
15, 1959. 


Send manuscripts to: 
Gorpon HENLEY 


Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers—APGA 
Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


The following information must accompany the report: Name of person who 
will deliver the report, his or her title, institution or agency represented, address 
(street, city, and state), and plans to hand out complete study reports or use 
visual aids. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 


Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Associction, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


Sutter Duoatp S. Arsucexs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 

usetts 

“anal Dantat D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Treasurer: Daan L. Hume, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Executive Director: Axraur A. Hrrcucoce, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Rossgat Cau, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 

Wixi C. Corrzs, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, President, NVGA 

Karturrn L. Hopwoon, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

Asranam Jacoas, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Watrsr F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Past President, APGA 

. Outsen, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President, 

SPATE 


Cant O. Pzrrs, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 

Harman J. Parers, Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
President, NAGSCT 

C. Winrigtp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of Department of Guidance and Educational Psy- 
chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wituiam E. Truax, Jx., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, State Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 

Wiriram M. ~ Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 
President, DR 

Gunnar L. Wasrquurt, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 
California, President, ASCA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 


Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: Convention CoorpinaTor 
(Cuamman or Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean 
of Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Prooram CoorpinaTor (Procram 
maN): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counselin 

ialist, Office of Higher Education, Department 
ealth, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hiils, New York 

Guidance, Counseling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chabon, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
New York, New York 


APGA Convention—April 11-14, 1960—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Psychological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership: William E. Truax, Director of Student 
Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 

Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification: Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Publications: Buford Steffire, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin 
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